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Do Educators Trespass into the Architect's Realm? 


Educational Specifications 


RussELL E. WILsoNn 


In The Nation's Schools 


C acs new school plant should 
be built three times. The first 
“building” is by educators, in the 
form of written educational speci- 
fications which describe the educa- 
tional program; the second is by 
the architect, in the form of archi- 
tectural specifications and _blue- 
prints which interpret the educa- 
tional program’s needs, and the 
third is by skilled craftsmen, in the 
form of the coimpleted building 
constructed according to instruc- 
tions of architect and educator. 
Educational specifications have 
come on the scene at a time when 
educators in America recognize their 
responsibility for spending public 
funds at an annual rate in excess 
of $2 billion for new buildings 
and are carefully looking at present 
school building planning proce- 
dures. It isbeing recognized that the 
greatest waste in school construc- 
tion in recent years has resulted 
from lack of sufficient attention to 
educational planning—the first step 
in building a new school plant. 
But even where educational plan- 
ning has been considered impor- 
tant, it usually has not been carried 
to the point of preparing a detailed 
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description of the educational pro- 
gram to be housea in the building. 

It is this description which can 
be called the educational specifica- 
tions for a school. They include a 
detailed description of the groups 
of pupils to be housed; the kinds 
of educational activities that are to 
be carried on in each separate room, 
and the kinds and amounts of 
equipment, supplies, and furniture 
to be installed or stored in each 
part of the building. Yet many 
architects report they are not given 
a written description of the school 
program. About the only informa- 
tion they receive from the school 
officials before they start to work 
on the plans are two small bits: 
the approximate number of children 
to be housed and the approximate 
amount of money available for the 
project. 
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This lack of information results 
in buildings that do not fit today’s 
best educational concepts. For ex- 
ample, thousands of high-school 
auditoriums continue to be built 
from plans developed many years 
ago to accommodate orators of the 
William Jennings Bryan era. These 
auditoriums are complete with a 
stage and all the paraphernalia of 
the legitimate stage of two decades 
ago. 


MODERN INNOVATIONS 


Whether a large spectator type of 
auditorium is desirable in a high 
school depends on the wishes of 
the local community leaders and 
educators. However, since an audi- 
torium of this type does represent 
a major portion of the cost of a 
high-school building and since it is 
probably the most unused area 
within the building, it is desirable 
to reexamine the basic educational 
concepts behind such a unit. Cer- 
tainly, the modern arts of commun- 
ication—radio, public address sys- 
tems, television, strip films, and 
motion pictures—have caused the 
passing of the great orators. Modern 
technics of stage scenery and light- 
ing have outmoded the tremendous 
backstage areas and machinery of 
the old legitimate theaters. Modern 
audio-visual technics and equip- 
ment have pervaded up-to-date 
daily classroom instruction. 

Other concepts have emerged, 
such as the effectiveness of group 
work as compared to the old lec- 
ture-audience situation and direct 
participation in physical and mental 


recreation rather than crowds of 
spectators observing a few star 
performers. These concepts raise 
grave doubts about constructing an 
auditorium as the most prominent 
and perhaps expensive part of the 
high-school building. 

Another case requiring a new 
diagnosis is the school library. In 
the past, and unfortunately many 
times in the present, school librar- 
ies have appeared to be cathedrals 
for learning but, in reality, were 
mausoleums for books. The trap- 
pings and decorum characteristic of 
the high-school library would 
gladden the heart of a funeral di- 
rector. To many this is the complete 
antithesis of the library’s purpose, 
for books are made to awaken the 
minds of children and to let the 
imagination take flight into the 
blue. 

Auditorium and library are only 
two examples of the rethinking that 
must go on, and is now going on, 
before a building can be designed 
to fit the educational program. 

Unfortunately much so-called 
educational planning contributed by 
educators actually is an invasion of 
the proper planning field of archi- 
tects. Without recognizing the fact 
that they are trespassing, school 
officials tell the architect that they 
would like to have bricks used here, 
tile used there, rooms of particular 
size for this situation, a certain 
number of prescribed stories for the 
structure, and a specific brand of 
heating or ventilating system. In 
extreme instances, even blueprints 
have been prepared by educators 
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EDUCATIONAL 


and solemnly handed to the archi- 
tects. 

While playing architect, educa- 
tors often overlook their real role 
in building schools—that is to give 
the architect the best description 
possible of how the building will 
be used and the characteristics of 
the users. This lack of proper com- 
munication between architects and 
educators has been a major cause 
for the construction of many edu- 
cationally unsound and financially 
uneconomical buildings. 

Architectural specifications nor- 
mally start out with a statement 
of the general conditions of the 
contract. Educational specifications 
should begin with a statement of 
the general philosophy of the edu- 
cational program. As a next step, 
architectural specifications describe 
the various standards of workman- 
ship and the various processes to 
be used in the construction of the 
building. This offers a direct par- 
allel to the description of the teach- 
ing methods and educational goals 
that should appear in educational 
specifications. Then, as a third step, 
architectural specifications frequent- 
ly become specific and list in great 
detail all of the special materials 
and all of the special building tech- 
nics to be used in a particular part 
of the building. Again, there is a 
parallel; the educational specifica- 
tions should list teaching materials 
and room equipment, room by 
room. 

For example, while the architec- 
tural specifications might say that a 
particular classroom is to have walls 
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of masonry and a floor covering of 
asphalt tile and is to be 30 feet 
long and 26 feet wide, the educa- 
tional specifications intended to de- 
scribe the same situation might say: 

This room is to be used by vari- 
ous groups of pupils, with a maxi- 
mum number of 30. The pupils 
will occupy the room throughout 
the normal school day and will en- 
gage in reading, individual seat 
work, informal games and dra- 
matics. They will use the items list- 
ed. (Here is given the specific 
number of chairs, tables, and desks, 
listed by size and shape.) Further, 
in carrying out the various activi- 
ties, the pupils will need to have 
available within this space hot and 
cold running water, electrical out- 
lets, and other conveniences to be 
named. In order to execute the 
program efficiently, there should be 
available to the pupils and stored 
within this space various items of 
movable instructional equipment, 
including a record player, stated 
amounts of paper, books, paints, 
and the like. 

One of the essential differences 
between educational specifications 
and architectural specifications is 
that educational specifications are a 
written description of how a build- 
ing is to operate, and architectural 
specifications are a written descrip- 
tion of how a building is to look. 

For instance, educators, in 
describing the surroundings they 
consider desirable for students, 
would say that they believe a class- 
room should have a homelike at- 
mosphere, which will create in the 
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student a feeling of wellbeing and 
mental poise and which will stimu- 
late him to mental activity. The 
educator might go further and say 
that the classroom should produce 
a maximum of physical comfort, 
such as might be achieved by good 
ventilation, good lighting, and 
comfortable chairs and tables and 
other furnishings. 

The architect, after considering 
the educational specifications, 
should be free to use an entirely 
different vocabulary. His descrip- 
tion of the same classroom might 
say that to produce the conditions 
desired by the educators in this 
classroom the room should be X 
feet long and X feet wide, with a 
ceiling height of X feet X inches; 


specific building material; the wall 
colors should be as indicated on 
his color chart, and the room 
trimmings, such as doors, windows, 
wainscots, and curtains, should be 
of particular design, color, and 
texture, as specified. Further, to 
create the kind of physical condi- 
tions appropriate to carrying on 
the educational activities prescribed 
by the educator, a particular kind 
of lighting, heating, and ventilating 
system is appropriate. 

If the educators responsible for 
the planning of school buildings 
can develop better methods of com- 
municating their thoughts on educa- 
tional programs to school architects, 
there seem to be real possibilities 
of accomplishing great gains in the 


educational efficiency of future 
school buildings. « 


the wall surfaces should be of this 
specific building material and that 


@ School children are getting bigger on the average, ac- 
cording to an anthropological research conducted by Fred- 
erick P. Thieme of the University of Michigan. Examinations 
of 3300 Michigan schoolboys and girls reveal that today’s 
average nine-year-old boy stands 314” above the average 
nine-year-old of 50 years ago. He is 12 pounds heavier. 
Fourteen-year-old boys are 614” taller and 28 pounds 
heavier, and today’s girls are correspondingly larger than 
the girls of their mother’s generation. Designers of schools 
and school equipment need to take the changes into account. 
—University of Michigan Letter to Schools. 


@ Budgets and contents of buildings are prerogatives of 
the educator and school board, while arrangement and 
finish are the necessary functions of the architect. It is neces- 
sary that this relationship be one of collaboration, but this 
fundamental division of prime authority is essential and 
should be recognized immediately.—Joseph Wigmore in 
an address at University of Pennsylvania Schoolmen’s 
Week. 
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Workbooks Make No Sound 


And It’s All Known as Phonics 


ANNA D. Corpts 


In Elementary English 


) me was, not so long ago, 
when phonics was without honor 
in educational circles. Today phon- 
ics ranks among the most highly 
respected subjects in elementary 
education. Everybody is talking 
about phonics. Parents, teachers, 
college professors, editors, colum- 
nists, educators, and laymen alike 
are airing their views on phonics. 

It is not greater interest that is 
needed, but clearer thinking on the 
subject. Wrong methods in the 
teaching of phonics can be more 
harmful than helpful to intelligent 
reading. The habit of sounding out 
words: “I suh-ee, see; a kuh-eye- 
tuh, kite; I see a kite;’”’ can be so 
difficult to unlearn that children 
taught by such methods may never 
succeed in freeing the mind for the 
mental process of reading. 

Depressing is the sight of the 
stuff, tons of it, that is being sold to 
the schools under the magic name 
of phonics. Charts, cards, and word 
lists for daily drilling with tricks 
and devices for teasing the taste, 
which hinder oftener than help the 
pupil in learning to read! 

Many so-called phonic work- 
books are among the worst offend- 
ers. Because workbooks are time 
consuming, their popularity as seat- 
work is unequalled in the primary 
grades. But let no one suppose that 
while the children are laboring over 
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their phonics workbooks with pen- 
cils in hand they are developing 
word perception in reading. 

Yet this, too, is called phonics. 
Every teacher should know that 
phonics is based on auditory acuity; 
on hearing the sounds in words. 
How can one distinguish between 
sounds except by listening? By 
hearing them? And _ workbooks 
make no sounds. 

Failure to ear the sounds in 
words accounted for the errors re- 
cently observed in a second-grade 
room. The assignment required that 
a ring be drawn around all the 
“ow’s” that have the same sounds 
as owl, Later while checking the 
workbooks, the teacher said proud- 
ly, “Isn't it wonderful what these 
children can do? Nearly everyone 
got all the sounds right!” 

Did they? Nearly everyone had 
encircled all the “‘ow’s” on the 
page; those in snow, flow, grow, 
and grown; as well as those in owl, 
cow, brown, plow, clown, and 
growl. And why not? How was the 
pupil to know the difference be- 
tween the vowel sounds in ow/ and 
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snow, except by hearing them? “Oh 
dear,” the teacher sighed, when her 
pupils’ errors were pointed out to 
her, “I can see now that the little 
dears were simply matching the 
letters! They don’t know one sound 
from another!” 

Yet this teacher believed she was 
teaching phonics! That her pupils 
were already on the road to inde- 
pendence in reading! 


THE METHODS 


Some schools are teaching phon- 
ics by the “family ending” method. 
The pupils are drilled on isolated 
endings of syllables: ap; og; ung; 
ell; ack; ick; and scores of others 
as well as the consonant sounds. 
Another method currently ia use is 
based on the “initial blend’’ meth- 
od of phonics. By this approach the 
children are taught the “short” 
sounds of the vowels; 4, e, i, 0, 
and uw. Then the consonants are 
taught also in isolation, namely, 
apart from the words in which the 
sounds occur. Having learned the 
sound (s) the children leap from 
5s to a to form sa; from s to e to 
form se; from s to 7 to form si; 
from s to o to form so; and from 
s to w to form sz. These units are 
then blended into the words; sa-t, 
Sat; se-t, set; si-t, sit; so-b, sob; 
SU-N, SUN. 

Pronouncing the vowel with the 
initial consonant is superior to the 
“family” ending method in that it 
is in keeping with, and not con- 
trary to, the way words are heard in 
speaking and singing. In the “ini- 
tial blend” the ear aids the eye, a 


significant advantage in word per- 
ception in reading. Unfortunately, 
however, these units are taught in 
isolation, apart from the word as a 
whole, thereby violating a funda- 
mental principle in the psychology 
of learning. 

There are other current methods 
of phonics combining a number of 
techniques designed to promote 
word perception skills. And they 
too are known as phonics. 

Now, experimentation has shown 
that accuracy in visual perception 
depends on auditory discrimination 
between the sounds in words. And 
skill in auditory discrimination is 
developed by hearing likenesses 
and differences in words. Learning 
that baby, big, box, and bunny all 
begin alike is a visual, not an 
auditory experience. One sees, but 
does not ear, that these words be- 
gin alike. Actually, one hears a 
different beginning in each one of 
these words. Why? Because each of 
these words has a different vowel 
sound. Since one always hears the 
initial consonant with the vowel 
that follows it, one hears a differ- 
ent beginning in each of these 
words. 

But our ears do tell us that 
baby begins like bake; big begins 
like bit and Billy; box, like bottle, 
and Bobby; and bunny begins like 
but and bumpers. Although camels, 
cars, and cucumbers all begin with 
the letter c, our ears tell us that 
camels begins like calendar; but not 
like cars or cucumber; car begins 
like Carl and carnival; and cucum- 
ber begins like cute and cubes. 
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IT'S ALL 

Unless children learn to discrim- 
inate between the sounds in words, 
the groundwork in phonics is in- 
adequate. Then the remedial read- 
ing teacher tries to supply what the 
children could so easily have 
learned in the beginning, but failed 
to get. 

The test of any phonetic method 
is not how well do the children 
know the sounds of the words they 
meet, but how well can they read? 
To what extent has phonics freed 
the mind from mechanical difficul- 
ties for the mental activity of 
reading? How well can your pupils 
read their history, geography, and 
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grades, in junior- and senior-high 
school? 

If your pupils of average ability 
have not achieved independence in 
reading by the time they have 
reached the fourth grade, it is time 
to invest not in bigger and better 
remedial reading classes, but in a 
more effective phonetic program. 

When their phonics functions in 
reading, children learn to help 
themselves. There is meaning in 
what they are doing; and learning 
is fun. They will then keep right 
on forging ahead from level to 
level, gaining in power as they go; 
and nothing can stop them. Thus, 


independence in reading is 
achieved. e 


science textbooks? Their storybooks 
in literature and the arts, in the 


On Using Phonics 


@ Few U. S. teachers are not now using phonics in grades 
two and three, although they may not be following 
a specific pattern. The mental maturity of the child makes 
a big difference in how much he can get from phonics at 
any particular time. The slow learner is not helped by 
phonics in his early years at all, so other methods must be 
used. . . . One needs only to think over some groups of 
English words “laid,” “plaid,” “‘said,’ “father,” and 
“Jather’’—to see why the English language cannot be taught 
by phonics alone. Phonics is a means to an end, not a 
subject that every educated person must know. Many 
young people now in college went to elementary school at 
a time when phonics had been discarded, and they read 
well.—Ruth Strickland in talk at University of Wisconsin 
Reading Institute. 


e The important point to remember is that phonics skills 
must be learned in meaningful situations in order for them 
to be used effectively. When a child is taught to grunt and 
groan through words, the purpose of phonics instruction is 
missed.—Emmett A. Betts in Edwcation. 





Adequate Standards Must Be Set U p 
Comic Books and Juvenile Delinquency 


on 1948, public indignation at 
the flood of crime, sex, and horror 
comic books made itself known by 
defensive action. It was in that year 
that the National Association of 
Prosecuting Attorneys added its 
voice to that of many other organ- 
izations and agencies by passing a 
resolution strongly recommending 
“that legislation be adopted de- 
signed to prohibit the sale of ob- 
jectional crime, sex, and horror 
books to juveniles.” Ordinances 
designed to curb the sale of crime 
and horror comics to juveniles were 
in fact passed by some communi- 
ties. This was at a time when there 
were only 34 publishers of comic 
books whose monthly sale of about 
270 titles amounted to approxi- 
mately 50 million copies. At that 
time, too, the number of titles deal- 
ing with crime and horror were 
relatively few compared to the in- 
creasing numbers that have ap- 
peared on the news-stands in suc- 
ceeding years. 

It was also in 1948 that the 
comic-book industry—or at least a 
part of it—reacted to mounting 
criticism. An Association of Comics 
Magazine Publishers (ACMP) was 
formed in New York City and it 
adopted a code of editorial prac- 
tices. But even from the beginning, 
the association was plagued by lack 
of unity of purpose and objectives 
within the industry itself. Only 12 
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major publishers joined the asso- 
ciation and they were responsible 
for publishing only one-third of the 
comic books issued. But two other 
publishers agreed to abide by the 
code and many of the publishers 
who did not join or adhere to the 
code were sincerely motivated. They 
believed that since the materials 
they published did not deal with 
crime or horror there was no need 
for them to participate in the organ- 
ization. 

Undaunted by not having all the 
publishers as members, the associa- 
tion went ahead. An advisory com- 
mittee that included educators, the 
superintendent of schools of New 
York City, and the New York State 
librarian met with publishers with 
a view to raising the language levels 
and improving the story content 
of comic magazines. And a seal 
signifying conformity with the six- 
point code of editorial practices was 
adopted and issued to members. 

However, this effort at  self- 
regulation of the industry was 
doomed to failure. Publishers re- 
signed for various reasons. A period 
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COMICS AND DELINQUENCY 9 


followed when the association was 
for all intents and purposes defunct. 
None of the comics were reviewed 
at any point by or for the associa- 
tion. A few continued to imprint 
on the covers of their comic books 
the seal of approval which bore the 
words: “Authorized ACMP. Con- 
forms to the Comics Code.” Actual- 
ly some highly objectional comic 
books dealing with crime and 
horror bore such an imprint. 

This attempt at self-regulation 
failed. There were many reasons 
why this was inevitable and they 
offer some lessons in judging any 
attempts at industry self-regulation. 


A NEW CODE 


Current efforts at self-regulation 
are more promising. It was follow- 
ing the hearings of the subcom- 
mittee on the effects of crim2 and 
horror comic books and intensified 
community action throughout the 
country in protesting to objection- 
able comic books, that establishment 
of the Comics Magazine Associa- 
tion of America was announced. 
A code was adopted on October 
26, 1954. It is the consensus of the 
subcommittee that the establishment 
of this new association, the adop- 
tion of a code, and the appointment 
of a code administrator—in this 
case, Charles F. Murphy, formerly 
a city magistrate in New York— 
are steps in the right direction. 
Since the association and the code 
authority have so recently been or- 
ganized, it is, however, still too 
early to form a judgment as to 
either the sincerity or the effective- 
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ness of this latest attempt at self- 
regulation by the comic-book in- 
dustry. The subcommittee intends 
to watch with great interest the 
activities of this association and 
will report at a later date on this 
effort by the comic-book industry 
to eliminate objectionable comic 
books. At any rate, the subcom- 
mittee is convinced that if this latest 
effort at industry self-regulation 
does not succeed, then other ways 
and means must—and_ will—be 
found to prevent our nation’s 
young from being harmed by crime 
and horror comic books. 

At this point it is appropriate 
for the subcommittee to reiterate its 
belief that this country cannot 
afford the calculated risk involved 
in feeding its children, through 
comic books, a concentrated diet of 
crime, horror, and violence. During 
the subcommittee’s hearings there 
was substantial, although not unani- 
mous, agreement among the experts 
that there may be detrimental and 
delinquency-producing effects on 
both the emotionally disturbed 
child and the emotionally normal 
delinquent. Children of either type 
may gain suggestion, support, and 
sanction from reading crimé and 
horror comics. 

There are many who believe that 
the boys and girls who are the 
most avid and extensive consumers 
of such comics are those who are 
least able to tolerate this type of 
reading material. The excessive 
reading of this kind of materials 
is viewed by some observers as 
sometimes being symptomatic of 
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some emotional maladjustment, 
that is, comic-book reading may be 
a workable “diagnostic indicator” of 
an underlying pathological condi- 
tion in a child. 

It is during childhood that the 
individual’s concepts of right and 
wrong and his reactions to society's 
standards are largely developed. 
Those responsible for the operation 
of every form of the mass media of 
communication, including comic 
books, which cater to the education 
or entertainment of children have, 
therefore, a responsibility to gear 
their products to these special con- 
siderations. 

Standards for such products, 
whether in the form of a code or 
by the policies of individual pro- 
ducers, should not be aimed to 
eliminate only that which can be 
proved beyond doubt to demoralize 
youth. Rather the aim should be to 
eliminate all materials that poten- 
tially exert detrimental effects. 

To achieve this end, it will re- 
quire continuing vigilance on the 
part of parents, publishers, and 
citizens’ groups. The work that has 
been done by citizens’ and parents’ 
groups in calling attention to the 
problem of crime and horror comics 
has been far-reaching in its impact. 

The subcommittee notes with 
some surprise that little attention 
has been paid by educational and 
welfare agencies to the potential 


dangers, as well as benefits, to 
children presented by the growth 
of the comic-book industry. As 
spokesmen in behalf of children, 
their responsibility requires that 
they be concerned for the child and 
the whole world in which he 
lives. The campaign against juvenile 
delinquency cannot be won by any- 
thing less than an all-out attack on 
all conditions contributing to the 
problem. 

The interest of our young citizens 
would not be served by postponing 
all precautionary measures until the 
exact kind and degree of influence 
exerted by comic books on chil- 
dren’s behavior is fully determined 
through careful research. Sole re- 
sponsibility for stimulating, formu- 
lating, and carrying out such re- 
search cannot be assumed by par- 
ents’ or citizens’ groups. Rather it 
must also be assumed by the edu- 
cational and social welfare agencies 
and organizations concerned. 

In the meantime, the welfare of 
this Nation’s young makes it man- 
datory that all concerned unite in 
supporting sincere efforts of the in- 
dustry to raise the standards of its 
products and in demanding ade- 
quate standards of decency and 
good taste. Nor should these united 
efforts be relaxed in the face of 
momentary gains. Continuing vig- 
ilance is essential in sustaining this 
effort. . 


Wav is it, I wonder, that children who are so imperv- 
ious to ordinary school lessons are yet so badly affected by a 
casual glance at a horror comic.—Peter Quince. 
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Parents Are Puzzled 


A Report on Report Cards 


Bress GOODYKOONTZ 


In National Parent-Teacher 


IV OT long ago a woman tele- 
phoned our division of international 
education at the U. S. Office of 
Education to say that her husband 
was to be transferred to a post in 
North Africa. She was making ar- 
rangements for their children’s 
schooling. One child had just finish- 
ed fifth grade. “What will that be 
in Libya?” she asked. “Do I need 
to take a course of study along to 
show what fifth grade here means?” 
The older child, in high school, 
would probably have to go to a 
private school, the mother had been 
told. “Will there be any difficulty 
in getting him accepted? Will I 
need proof that he has a high IQ?” 
Whether or not a child is mov- 
ing to another continent, another 
community, or only to another grade 
in the same school, these questions 
are typical of what every parent 
wants to know about his youngster’s 
progress. How well is my child do- 
ing in relation to what the school 
expects at certain ages? How well 
is my child doing for his ability? 
How does he compare with others? 
Sometimes we hear it said that 
this last question is an unfortunate 
one, that it is enough to know a 
child is doing as well as he is able, 
not any better or worse than others. 
But parents do seek any clue that 
will tell them what their own child’s 
strong points are, what potentiali- 
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ties they can build on in the years 
to come. 

There seems to be no single “best 
way” to give parents all this in- 
formation. But this much can be 
said: If a report doesn’t tell parents 
what they want to know or if what 
it says doesn’t make sense, it isn’t 
a good kind of report. 

There is, however, fairly general 
agreement that the percentage fig- 
ures and letter grades most of us 
grew up with are hard to use and 
to interpret. Let’s say Leone gets A 
in reading. Does this mean that she 
pronounces new words independent- 
ly? That she reads aloud accurately 
and effectively? That she under- 
stands what she reads? That she has 
a library card and uses it regularly? 
That she enjoys poems? That she 
reads and interprets arithmetic prob- 
lems clearly? That she can find 
places on a map? What does an A 
really mean in fourth-grade read- 
ing? Can that one A tell all the 
important things about Leone's 
reading? 

Percentage grades have just the 
same disadvantages as do descrip- 
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tive terms like Excellent, Good and 
Fair, or Satisfactory and Unsatisfac- 
tory. There is so much to tell about 
Leone’s problems and successes 
week after week that it can’t pos- 
sibly be squeezed into one word! 
Some schools have made check lists 
of phrases describing all the things 
Leone (or Richard or Frances) 
might do in a six weeks’ period. 
This seems good, if the phrases are 
concrete enough so that parents can 
easily identify them with their own 
active, exciting, annoying, yet al- 
ways growing youngster. But if 
those phrases in the check list grow 
stereotyped (“works up to capac- 
ity”; “is ready to accept leader- 
ship”; “is a good group member’) 
the check lists may not really strike 
a clear note. 

The phrase “is a good group 
member” is chock-full of meaning 
to shy little Carla’s teacher as she 
appreciatively marks it with a good 
strong check. But when Carla’s 
mother and father read it there may 
be no experiences to go with it. 
They do not see Carla working and 
playing with the other children day 
after day. 

Difficulties like this have led 
many schools to use individual let- 
ters from teachers to parents as a 
substitute for, or a supplement to, 
the prepared report cards with letter 
or grade marks. These letters are 
very hard to write. Any mother who 
writes periodic letters to adoring 
grandparents about a new baby 
knows what a job it is to tell all 
about new teeth, new words, new 


tricks. 


Yet the practice of sending let- 
ters from teachers to parents does 
have many advantages. It encour- 
ages the keeping of specific records 
—health data, scores on tests or 
written lessons, incidents jotted 
down while the class is working, 
children’s comments about their 
own problems or progress. Some 
schools, too, have found that the 
letter type of report may bring a 
direct response from parents—a 
letter in reply or a visit—showing 
that the report has fulfilled one of 
its purposes: to promote joint plan- 
ning by parents and teachers. Some- 
times a school will provide sub- 
stitute teachers to allow the regular 
teachers time for preparing these 
letters. Secretarial help may also be 
supplied. 


INFORMATION EXCHANGED 


On the other hand, some school 
systems, after trying every kind of 
report, have found that the only way 
to make sure that parents and teach- 
er will join forces on behalf of each 
child is to get them together. Teach- 
er-parent conferences do this. Sched- 
uled for a definite time, they enable 
teacher and parent in about half an 
hour to get acquainted with each 
other and exchange information 
that will help them both do a better 
job for the child. 

Like the writing of individual 
letters, teacher-parent conferences 
are difficult, too. They require the 
teacher to collect samples of the 
child’s work and carefully plan 
some of the points to be covered. 
They call for skill in human rela- 
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tions, so that each can understand 
the other's concern. They demand 
accurate speech, so as not to give 
wrong impressions. They require 
the ability to see significant things, 
sO as not to waste time with mere 
anecdotes. I have asked persons who 
are both teachers and parents which 
role is the more delicate and de- 
manding in a teacher-parent con- 
ference. They are never quite sure 
but they agree that it takes mutual 
liking and trust to make the confer- 
ence truly worthwhile. 

We have seen that there is no 
single best way for schools to report 
to parents. Instead there are many 
ways by which parents may see and 
hear what is going on at school and 
what part their own child has in it. 
They can visit the classroom, both 
for scheduled observations and for 
individual visits. They can get first- 
hand reports of the school program 
at P.T.A. meetings and see pretty 
clearly what these reports mean in 
relation to their own children. 

Sometimes the parents of children 
in a certain class will talk with the 


teacher as a group. These discus- 
sions need not focus on individual 
children. Rather, they form a back- 
drop against which a parent can in- 
terpret why Bruce said what he did; 
what his test grade meant; what a 
book report is supposed to be; and 
how to help with homework. Prob- 
ably the more there are of such 
visits, observations, discussions, the 
less important is a written report 
from teacher to parent. For each 
has already told the other what both 
need to know. 

But since there are parents who 
cannot or do not come to the school 
and teachers whose limited time pre- 
vents their visiting the home, some 
type of written report is usually. 
required. Each community, then, 
will have to decide for itself what 
type seems most desirable. Even if 
it means months of meeting to- 
gether, the forming of committees, 
and animated discussions of pros 
and cons, this is by far the most 
effective way of deciding on what 
kind of reports will satisfy the 
school and the home. e 


Report to Parents — Pupils’ Explanations of Low Marks 


@ ‘Naturally I seem stupid to my teacher; she’s a college 
graduate.”—From Texas Outlook. 


e@ “Of course all my marks are low. Don’t forget—we’re 
studying all new stuff this year.’—From National Retired 
Teachers Association Journal. 


@ “I know Robert next door doesn’t get C’s and D’s, but 
he’s different. After all, he has very bright parents.” — 


From The Boardman. 





Beginners Fare the Best 


Teachers’ Salaries and the Cost of Living 


HAROLD F. CLARK 


In The School Executive 


HE index of real wages of 
teachers showed a very sharp rise 
during the month of September. 
This index (1939 = 100) was 
139.3. During August the index 
was 131.7. The average teacher's 
salary showed a substantial rise in 
the month of September. It amounts 
to some $200 per year. If all other 
salaries were stationary, this would 
represent a very real gain for teach- 
ers. However, the increase in many 
other occupations, such as the auto- 
mobile and steel industries, the 
chemical, oil, and electrical indus- 
tries, and the building trades, has 
been substantially greater than this 
rise for teachers. 

No one objects to the increases 
in other occupations. In fact, other 
things being equal, it would be ad- 
vantageous for as many occupations 
as possible to have high incomes. 
If the increases in other occupa- 
tions are higher than those in 
teachers’ salaries, however, serious 
questions will be raised regarding 
the long-term supply of teachers. 
We have no reason to assume that 
the public would like its teachers 
picked from the bottom half of the 
population. Yet the salary schedule 
now paid in most communities will 
cause this to happen ultimately 
unless there are substantial changes. 

There will be a net increase in 
the school enrolment of the nation 
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of almost 1,000,000 students. This 
will necessitate the employment of 
at Jeast 30,000 new teachers. This 
figure, of course, is in addition to 
the 90,000 or 100,000 teachers that 
must be replaced for such reasons 
as retirement and changing jobs. 


STARTING SALARIES 


There are only two or three 
situations where teachers’ salaries 
are adequate to hire reasonably 
competent persons; fortunately, 
one of these places is at the begin- 
ning level. The beginning salary of 
teachers in a large fraction of 
American communities will be be- 
tween $3000 and $3600. This is a 
completely competitive figure, even 
for very able young women, college 
graduates, starting to work. If this 
situation is exploited properly, it 
might conceivably be possible to 
fill most of the positions with able 
young persons. The complication 
arises over the fact that most of 
these candidates know that future 
salaries will be inadequate if they 
stay in teaching. 


On the other hand, tens of 
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thousands of them will leave after 
a relatively short period in teaching. 
For these, the salary level is ade- 
quate and comparable to what they 
would make in almost any other 
occupation. On a short-term basis, 
then, if a school system wants to 
obtain a high quality of teachers 
for most of its jobs, it probably 
should make unusual efforts to ob- 
tain able women who may not 
necessarily plan to make a life 
career of teaching. Another alter- 
native is to drop greatly the level 
of ability required in the persons 
hired. 


AN ALTERNATIVE 


Theze are a few other alternative 
sources of relatively high-grade 
people available at the going sal- 


aries for teachers. The suggestion 
has been made to make an effort 
to bring older married women back 
to teaching and it is one which has 
a sound economic basis. Many of 
these women can make as much 
money teaching school as they can 
in alternative occupations open to 
them. Most communities, then, have 
a relatively sizable group of such 
able persons who can be brought 
back into the school system at the 
going salary rates. They, most cer- 
tainly, should be the next large 
group that is systematically devel- 
oped in dealing with the teacher 
shortage. 

In the light of the total figures 
available, however, American com- 
munities certainly should look for- 
ward to some more drastic solutions 
to the teacher-shortage problems. 
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Some ways will have to be found 
to use teachers more efficiently than 
they are now being used. This 
means, on the average, that teach- 
ers probably will have to handle 
more students. The only alternative 
seems to be a great increase in the 
number of teachers. And no such 
increase is available without lower- 
ing quality. 

Theoretically, the problem might 
be solved by a substantial rise in 
teachers’ salaries. Nothing has hap- 
pened, however, during the last 10 
years that indicates the American 
people are willing to approve any- 
thing like the necessary increase. 


1939 LEVEL? 


Seemingly, the very best we can 
hope for, salary-wise, is that teach- 
ers’ salaries might be moved back 
to the relative position they held in 
1939. Even this is going to be 
extraordinarily difficult and little or 
no progress has been made along 
this line during the course of the 
past 10 years. Teachers’ salaries at 
the very best have barely held their 
own in relation to other occupa- 
tions. 

It would take a generation of 
teachers’ salaries advancing more 
rapidly than other wages to get them 
back where they were half a gen- 
eration ago. The entire situation 
regarding teachers’ salaries is clear- 
ly one where American communi- 
ties will have to systematically 
explore the supply of new teachers 
and will have to make greater 
efforts to obtain them than they 
ever have in the past. ® 





The Goal of Education 


Critical Thinking 


PAUL DRESSEL 


In NEA Journal 


J eae have been many diverse 
attempts to provide a definitive 
statement of objectives for all levels 
of American education, but neither 
the briefer beatitudes nor the 
lengthier litanies have provided a 
set of unequivocal operating princi- 
ples for the guidance of teachers. 

The numerous reform movements 
suggested by such phrases as pro- 
gressive education, general educa- 
tion, and life adjustment have usual- 
ly arisen out of the conviction that 
the traditional curriculum has not 
kept pace with changes in living— 
that from the students’ point of 
view it offers little that is related to 
their present or future needs. Pro- 
ponents of these reform movements 
have advanced objectives involving 
all of the discrete (and occasionally 
indiscrete) aspects of human be- 
havior. This plethora of objectives, 
involving terms like adjustment, in- 
terests, needs, and the like, stimu- 
:lates protests from those who see in 
it a de-emphasis of knowledge and 
intellectual abilities. 

Yet, the advocates of all these 
conflicting views do have in com- 
mon the conviction that effective 
education must be, in a broad sense, 
useful in living. It should be pos- 
sible to draw from this agreement 
a principle acceptable to all con- 
cerned. 

One of the distinctive character- 
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istics of man is his ability to reason 
and to use the recorded experiences 
of mankind in so doing. It is fitting 
that the cultivation of this ability 
be the focus and end of all educa- 
tion. 

Every individual is continually 
faced with the task of making wise 
choices which require thought and 
judgment. These choices permit, al- 
though they do not necessarily re- 
quire, creativity in envisioning al- 
ternatives. They not only require 
knowledge but demand the placing 
of that knowledge in a meaningful 
context. 

The general concern that all 
teachers have for reasoning ability 
may be taken for granted, but this 
concern contrasts severely with the 
paucity of opportunity for exercise 
of such ability in many classrooms. 
This situation has arisen for a va- 
riety of reasons, some of which are: 

1. The refutation of the transfer- 
of-training theory raises doubts as to 
the existence of any general reason- 
ing abilities. 

2. The dependence of thinking 
on knowledge has led to the mis- 
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conception that thinking proceeds 
automatically out of knowledge. 

3. Learning about historical per- 
sonages and their ideas is considered 
by many to be more important than 
giving students a chance to set forth 
thoughts of their own. 

4. Some teachers are inclined to 
view this emphasis on critical think- 
ing as likely to result in an under- 
emphasis on meeting other needs of 
a large percentage of the students. 

5. The lack of understanding of 
the nature of reasoning and of how 
to teach it encourages retreat to the 
more familiar grounds of emphasis 
on knowledge. 

None of these difficulties is so 
devastating as it seems. True, no 
one can be equally facile about 
thinking in all areas, but there are 
aspects of critical thinking which 
pervade all areas of knowledge. Re- 
spect for exact information and con- 
cern about its adequacy, recognition 
of explicit or implicit assumptions, 
detection of inconsistencies, creation 
of new ideas, and evaluation of the 
adequacy or validity of a conclusion 
or work are involved in communica- 
tion, in science, in literature, and in 
the arts. 

To be sure, there are differences 
between the creativity of a scien- 
tist in proposing a new theory or 
designing an ingenious experiment 
and the creativity of an artist. But 
there is also much in common, and 
education would do well to develop 
a kinship in spirit between such 
fields rather than magnify the dif- 
ference. 

An individual cannot think about 
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a problem which he is unable to 
grasp, and he is unlikely to think 
very long or very seriously about 
one with which he has no concern. 
Thus, emphasis on the stimulation 
and improvement of thinking re- 
quires selection of materials which 
are or can be made relevant to the 
students’ concerns and _ interests. 

However, it is reasonable that 
some problems drawn from the cur- 
rent experiences and interests of 
students should be used, and that 
other materials will be shown to 
have some reference to those prob- 
lems. 

Such evidence as there is points 
to the development of critical think- 
ing as a long-term task in which but 
small gains wili be shown for any 
particular course. It is, therefore, of 
the utmost importance that fostering 
the ability to think critically be- 
comes the aim of all teachers. 

As critical thinking develops, it 
should become the means for care- 
ful examination of religious points 
of view, of differing value systems, 
and of the value choices involved in 
adjustment and citizenship. What- 
ever integration of knowledge is 
possible for a given individual takes 
place only in the mind of that in- 
dividual, and the extent to which 
this is possible depends on the 
critical thinking ability of that per- 
son. 

Critical thinking, then, is evident- 
ly the desired integrating principle 
or goal of education—the achieve- 
ment of which promises that there 
will be a life-long interest in learn- 
ing. ry 





Standards Are Examined and Analyzed 


Development and Present Status 
of High-School Accreditation 


GRACE S. WRIGHT 


In State Accreditation of High Schools 


Ju beginnings of a system of 
high-school accreditation were in- 
troduced in 1871 by the University 
of Michigan. Michigan, the only in- 
stitution of any size not having its 
own preparatory department, be- 
came interested in devising a means 
for bringing the high schools of 
that state into closer connection with 
the university. Following notice to 
schools, the preparation of questions 
to be answered by them, and in- 
spection of the work of interested 
schools by members of the faculty, 
the university notified the high 
schools of four cities that ‘for the 
present year students will be ad- 
mitted to the university on their 
certificates stating that they have 
studied all that is required for ad- 
mission and are qualified to enter.” 
Thus the accreditment of high 
schools was begun. 

Traditionally colleges had been 
obtaining their students through en- 
trance examinations except for those 
who were trained in their own pre- 
paratory departments. With the 
spread of the public high school 
and the increase in numbers of pu- 
pils wanting a college education, 
colleges were besieged by appli- 
cants who were graduates of these 
high schools, but who lacked some 
of the traditional classical subjects 
considered necessary for college en- 
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trance. At the same time, colleges 
were interested in increasing their 
enrolments; they looked for better 
ways of selecting and transferring 
young people from secondary school 
to college. 

Following closely on Michigan's 
adoption of a plan for accrediting 
high schools,: the Indiana State 
Board of Education in 1873, pur- 
suant to a recommendation of the 
board of trustees of Indiana Uni- 
versity, sent a circular letter to the 
presidents of school boards and su- 
perintendents of schools for the 
purpose of determining what 
schools were qualified to perform 
the work of a preparatory depart- 
ment of the university. The board 
then empowered superintendents 
of, the selected schools, thereafter 
known as “commissioned” high 
schools, to examine students to as- 
certain their fitness to enter the 
university. Thus Indiana became the 
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first state in which the accreditation 
of high schools became the respon- 
sibility of a state board of educa- 
tion. Joseph L. Henderson, com- 
menting on this fact, writes, “It 
should not be overlooked that the 
president of the university was a 
member of the selecting board.” 

Over the next several years other 
states, especially in the midwest, 
began to introduce and expand pro- 
visions for admission of students to 
their state universities. And in the 
year 1884 the University of Texas 
began to admit on certificate the 
graduates of “‘all high schools, pub- 
lic and private, which may conform 
to the system of the university.” 
In the same year the University of 
California began to accredit high 
schools and to admit students on 
certificates. 


MICHIGAN WAS FIRST 


The first step toward a state uni- 
versity’s recognizing graduates from 
high schools in other states was 
taken by the University of Michigan 
in 1883, which, because it could 
not possibly visit the out-of-state 
schools from which graduates were 
requesting admission, solved the 
difficulty by admitting students on 
probation on recommendation of 
the principal who was required to 
assume “‘the entire responsibility for 
the proper preparation of such stu- 
dents.” Minnesota met the same 
problem by providing that schools 
in other states accredited by their 
own state universities might certify 
students to the University of Min- 
nesota. 
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In general, in the first several de- 
cades of accreditation and admission 
on certificate, the initiative was with 
the state university. But high 
schools were growing in numbers 
and importance, and the public 
schools as represented by the high 
schools and the state departments of 
education were becoming more and 
more powerful and thus in a posi- 
tion to take from the university 
some of its powers of inspecting 
and accrediting. As early as 1893 
Minnesota appointed an inspector 
of schools not connected with the 
university. In 1910 Iowa abolished 
university accreditment, turning it 
over to the state department of edu- 
cation. 

Recently the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation completed a comprehensive 
survey of high-school accreditation 
in the United States. A short sum- 
mary of the practices and standards 
teported by the various states fol- 
lows: 

Today the state department (or 
state board) of education is the ac- 
crediting agency in 40 of the 48 
states; the state department has 
varying amounts of responsibility in 
six of the states; and in two others, 
accrediting is by the state university. 

“Accredit” has become the term 
often used by the state agencies to 
denote schools which are meeting 
standards. However, “approved”’ is 
used by a third of the states, and 
“recognized,” ‘‘commissioned,’’ 
“standardized,” and “‘classified,” are 
terms used by others. There is no 
agreement among state agencies as 
to the most appropriate term, al- 
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though a number of them feel that 
“accredit” should signify that the 
school does more than meet the 
minimum standards required for 
approval. 

Approximately a third of the 
states provide two or three differing 
sets of standards and classify their 
four-year high schools according to 
the level of standards the schools 
have attained. 

Classification is used as an incen- 
tive to schools to continue to im- 
prove their educational programs 
and services. A method followed 
by states having only one set of 
standards, but one which works in 
reverse, is that of advising and 
warning schools failing to meet one 
or more standards before removing 
them from the accredited list or 
closing the school, whichever is the 


policy of that state. Many states use 
this latter method and use the terms 
“advised” and “warned.” 


STANDARDS DIFFER 


Forty-four of the 48 states have 
formally compiled and published 
(printed or mimeographed)  state- 
ments of standards. Four have less 
formal standards or requirements. 
But the 44 formal statements differ 
markedly. On the one hand, there 
are the few very brief and frequent- 
ly rather general items of Califor- 
nia, Massachusetts, and New York; 
and on the other hand the 20 to 
100 pages of standards and their 
detailed explanations by such states 
as Oklahoma, Minnesota, and North 
Carolina. 

While most states have set up 


their standards on the basis of the 
8-4 organization, 11 of them have 
completely or partially integrated 
standards for grades K-12, or 1-12; 
16 have standards for grades 7-12 
or 8-12; and 1? have separate stand- 
ards for the junior-high school. 

The method of accrediting 
does not differ materially among 
the states. After initial rating of a 
school, subsequent accreditation is 
very largely on the basis of the an- 
nual report required in nearly all 
states. In general, there is no re- 
quired time within which schools 
must be visited; state department 
staffs visit ‘as often as possible,” 
or ‘‘attempt every two years,” and in 
a few states a staff member makes 
an annual visit. 

While standards usually include 
legislative mandates covering such 
quantitative items as length of the 
school year and school day, in some 
instances they do not. Also, there 
are considerations of a more quali- 
tative nature arrived at through pro- 
fessional development and consen- 
sus, that are not always written 
down. 

The frequency of the recurrence 
of the 34 most common standards 
among the 44 states is as follows: 


Number 
of states Standard 
43 Units required for graduation 
Minimum length of the school 
year. 
Libraries. 
Length of class period. 
Preparation of teachers. 
School plant. 
Instructional equipment and 
supplies. 
Keeping of records and te- 
ports. 
DECEMBER 
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Subjects required for gradua- 
tion. 

Minimum number of teachers. 
Maximum teaching Joad. 
Pupil load. 

Guidance. 

Qualifications of the principal. 
Specified and suggested cur- 
ricula. 

School morale. 

Meeting pupil needs through 
the instructional program, 
Pupil-teacher ratio. 
Correspondence courses. 
Pupil activities program. 
Admission of pupils. 

Length of the school day. 
Supervision by the principal. 
Minimum number of pupils. 
Rating of supporting elemen- 
tary schools. 

Class size. 

Stability of staff. 
Nonprofessional personnel 
Financial support of the com- 
munity. 

Philosophy and objectives. 
Military service credit and 
high-school equivalency cer- 
tificate. 

School-community relations. 
Promotion, marks, or grades. 
In-service education and pro- 
fessional growth. 


The quantitative standards which 
have been in existence since the 
early part of the century con- 
tinue to exist to about the same ex- 
tent they did 25 years ago with only 
small changes in the requirements. 
The notable changes in degree in 


the quantitative standards are (1) 
the tendency to increase the number 
of units required for graduation, 
(2) general lowering of number of 
required courses pupils must take to 
be graduated, and (3) the increase 
in the prescribed minimum length 
of period in several states. 

Most of the standards relating 
to the school staff follow certifica- 
tion requirements. A few states 
permit or require a different num- 
ber of semester hours of prepara- 
tion in subjects taught than are re- 
quired for certification to teach the 
subjects. 

The 36 states which have a stand- 
ard on subjects required of all pu- 
pils usually have set the requirement 
at from 6-8 Carnegie units; the 
range being from 3 to 11. 

Laboratories, one of the oldest 
of standards, are now so amplified 
that many states have provided lists 
of equipment and supplies that 
such facilities must contain. The 
laboratory may not always be a 
separate standard; frequently it is 
a part of the standard on instruc- 
tional equipment and supplies. 

Library standards usually are 
spelled out in considerable detail. 
There are only four states which 
require simply that the library be 
“adequate.” ® 


Peis a New Jersey teacher, who supplements his 
salary by operating a bulldozer during vacations, made an 
application for credit to purchase a home, stating that he 
was a teacher. It was turned down. The teacher resubmitted 
the application, this time putting down his occupation as 
bulldozer operator. It was promptly approved. 





"Men Are Better Monuments than Banks’ 


What Price Education? 


KERMIT EBy 


In Junior College Journal 


Mora choices we make in 
our use of money lie, not in the 
amount spent, but in the way in 
which we spend, and for what we 
spend it. For example, as an 
amateur economist, I am of the 
opinion that it would be inadvis- 
able for me to stretch my credit to 
buy a new car; however, I would 
do so in order to support my chil- 
dren in college. 

If this principle holds for indi- 
viduals, it must likewise be true 
for political entities. Yet we in 
America appear to place personal 
indulgence ahead of our emphasis 
on public good. If we doubt this, 
all we need to do is to contrast the 
amounts we spend for alcohol, 
tobacce, and barbituates with our 
educational expenditures: $14 to 
$16 billion for the former, and 
$9 billion for the latter. 

When we ask ourselves who it is 
that pays for this odd moral blind- 
ness, the answer is: we all do! We 
can’t put the price tag on the whole 
cost, but we pay it just the same. 
According to Economic Outlook, 
(March, 1954): “We pay for the 
cost of crime; especially juvenile 
crime; we pay for it in the wasted 
and unproductive lives of men and 
women whose talents might have 
been brought out by proper school- 
ing. We pay the cost in selective 
service rejections for illiteracy. Neg- 
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lected public schools are like a 
neglected car which, nevertheless, 
keeps running. Sooner or later it 
quits running, and a major repair 
job becomes necessary. That is the 
way it is with our schools; they're 
staying open, our kids are going to 
them, and in many cases they are 
getting a fine education, but in too, 
too many cases they are not. The 
situation is critical; teachers are 
hard to get, and even harder to 
keep.” 

One can hardly blame people 
either for not entering the teaching 
profession—or for preferring to 
leave it. The average salary for 
classroom teachers (1953-54) was 
$3005, and 14.1 of those teachers 
earned less than $2500. Last year, 
on the other hand, auto and steel- 
workers were averaging $72 per 
week or about $3750 per year. This 
is not meant to be a protest against 
industrial wages; I spent too much 
of my life getting them raised. It 
is, instead, a protest against the mis- 
erable salaries of teachers. 

During the current 1955 fiscal 
year, beginning July 1, 1954, it is 
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estimated that the federal govern- 
ment will spend $63.97 billion. Of 
that amount 66 percent will go 
toward military purposes, including 
the development of atomic energy; 
10.4 percent can already be written 
off as interest on the national war 
debt ; 6.9 percent for veterans’ bene- 
fits. In other words, the cost of 
present and past wars amounts to 
83.3 percent of the estimated ex- 
penditures. The defense share of 
the national budget is $33,270,- 
000,000 or 72.2 percent. Social 
security, health, education, and 
welfare shared $1,804,998,000 (or 
3.83 percent) of the national budg- 
et. 

The argument could be piled up. 
We don’t need to pile it up too 
much further in order to ask the 


question, “Why can we get endless 
sums to blow the world to bits and 
only minute sums to give life 
meaning ?” 


LET’S FACE LIFE 


The answer seems to lie in our 
unwillingness to face the stark cold 
fact that man faces not only per- 
sonal but generic death. The idea 
is too fantastic to grant. We have 
been saved so far by the fact of 
stalemate. This is not a positive 
fact, and in this way we have be- 
come growlers at the feet of fate; 
we have backed into history. Cer- 
tainly by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion could we be called masters of 
our destiny. 

I prefer to face life, and facing 
it, argue that we would be more 
secure if we took 13 of the 33 
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billion and trained our youth in 
agriculture and science, sent them 
out to share the world’s hunger, and 
to seek its alleviation. Thus, the 
world might use food as a sacra- 
ment rather than a political foot- 
ball. 

There can be no question that 
today we face a deepening spiritual 
crisis. We have a higher standard 
of living, but our chrome-plated 
cars do not seem to make us happy. 
And it is ironic to note that the 
Church—which boasts of its statis- 
tical increase and its beautiful new 
buildings—finds itself so lacking in 
influence in the present morally 
bankrupt world. The plain fact is 
that delinquency in general (juven- 
ile and otherwise) has been increas- 
ing faster than the population for 
at least 30 years. For example, the 
homicide rate in 1900 was 1.2 per 
100,000 population. It is now 5.3, 
exclusive of annual U. S. Children’s 
Bureau figures which indicate that 
juvenile delinquency court cases 
have increased 17 percent from 
1948-51, while population in that 
group has risen only 5 percent. The 
F.B.I. reports that major crimes are 
increasing faster than population in- 
crease. In the first six months of 
1953, major crimes were up 8.5 
percent, while the population in- 
creased by 2 percent. 

With such facts staring us in the 
face, I would be happier if I could 
say that we spent less for those 
big church buildings, and more for 
endowments which would provide 
harassed pastors youth leaders or 
assistants for the pastor. 
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For 18 years of my life I worked 
for organized labor. Today the 
unions, like the churches, are busy 
building Philip Murray or William 
Green halls. The union, like the 
churches, have forgotten that in- 
vestment in people is almost always 
more meaningful than investment 
in buildings. That is why I wish 
that every local union would pro- 
vide two scholarships at the school 
of their choice for their ablest 
young people. Perhaps, eventually, 
100,000 scholarships or so! To 


At the University of Chicago 
today there are four classes of 
students: those who attend by 
starving, or by the proceeds of 
their wives’ earnings; those who 
have scholarships; and (in the case 
of the good majority), those who 
can go to school on Papa’s check- 
book. Thus, economic considera- 
tions more often than not determine 
who receives an education and who 
doesn't. 

In the end, I cannot get over the 
idea that men are better monuments 


than banks. Here again, as it was 
in the beginning, the choice is: for 
what do we spend, and not how 
6 


American education this would 
mean, among other things, the in- 
jection of new blood into our 


middle-class educational viewpoints. much. 


The Cost of Education 


@ Crime and delinquency cost more than six times the 
cost of public education in the United States. This was the 
ratio in pre-World War II dollars; it is still the same 
ratio today. 

® As a nation we spend only about $3.50 a year for text- 
books for each elementary- and secondary-school child. A 
recent University of California survey disclosed that one- 
fourth as much money is spent on elementary and second- 
ary textbooks as is spent annually on comic books. The 
outlay for comic books annually ($100 million) is four 
times the combined yearly book budgets of all public 
libraries in the country. The nation spends five times as 
much every year on dogfood as it does on college textbooks. 
@ The state governments spent 3 billion for elementary 
and secondary education in 1954. This was about 42 per- 
cent of the total cost of running the schools. Uncle Sam 
paid out about 3 percent more and local communities dug 
into their pockets for the remaining 55 percent. 

e A record of $21, billion was spent in building approxi- 
mately 60,000 classrooms in 1954 in the U.S. Before 1940 
a school building could be constructed at about 35¢ a 
cubic foot. Today it averages more than $1 a cubic foot. 
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Go East or West 


What Is the Teacher Exchange Program? 


In Exchange Teaching Opportunities 


C ace year approximately 7000 
persons representing more than 70 
countries are exchanged to teach, 
study, lecture, and engage in re- 
search or in other educational activi- 
ties under the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Program conducted 
by the Department of State. The 
program provides a unique oppor- 
tunity for qualified American teach- 
ers to teach for a school year in 
national and American-sponsored 
elementary and secondary schools in 
about 30 foreign countries and for 
qualified teachers from 10 foreign 
countries to teach in our elementary 
and secondary schools. The Board 
of Foreign Scholarships, responsible 
for the selection of all grantees 
under the Fulbright Act, wishes to 
encourage teacher participation from 
all geographical areas of the United 
States and from as many public and 
private schools as possible. 

How would you like to teach 
abroad? If you have a genuine in- 
terest in the culture and educational 
system of another country, if you 
have the ability and desire to in- 
terpret American education and life 
abroad, and, above all, if you are 
adaptable and willing to adjust to 
an environment different from the 
one to which you are accustomed, 
you may be interested in teaching 
abroad under one of the several 
programs now in effect. 

What are the basic requirements 
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Reported from Exchange Teaching 
Opportunities and Summer Semi- 
nars Under the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Program, a Looklet 
published by the Office of Educa- 
Division of International 
Education, 1-6. 


tion, 





for making application? These re- 
quirements—and then the financial 
arrangements—are explained below. 

1. Citizenship: United States citi- 
zenship, either by birth or by nat- 
uralization. 

2. Educational Training: At least 
a bachelor’s degree or its equiva- 
lent. Additional graduate work is 
desirable, preferably a master’s de- 
gree. 

3. Educational Experience: At 
least three years of successful teach- 
ing experience in the subject field 
and level for which you apply. 

4. Health: Evidence of good 
physical health, moral character, 
emotional stability and maturity, 
and adaptability. 

5. School Approval: One of the 
three types of exchange plans in 
which you have become interested 
must be approved by the adminis- 
tration of your school. 

6. Foreign Language: Facility in 
reading, writing, and speaking the 
language of the host country is a 
requisite for some of the exchanges 
and a definite asset for all. 
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7. Loyalty: The Board of For- 
eign Scholarships has adopted a 
policy that convincing evidence of 
disloyalty to the United States shall 
be regarded as a sound basis for the 
rejection of American candidates. 

8. Age: All other considerations 
being equal, persons under 50 years 
of age are given preference. 

9. Veterans: Other considera- 
tions being equal, veterans are given 
preference. 

10. Former Exchange Teachers: 
May be considered eligible for a 
second grant for another year, pro- 
vided they apply for a country other 
than the one in which they previ- 
ously taught. 


THE PLANS 


As suggested above there are sev- 
eral. types of exchanges available 
depending on the arrangements 
which have been made with a given 
country and it will be necessary for 
the applicant to study the details of 
each of the plans when considering 
applying for exchange teaching. 
Those who wish to do exchange 
teaching will also need to be in- 
formed about other important facts 
concerning the awards. The follow- 
ing are some of these facts: 

1. The maintenance allowance is 
intended to provide an adequate, 
professional standard of living for 
the American teacher. Calculated on 
the basis of living costs within the 
host country, this allowance differs 
from country to country. In terms of 
purchasing power, however, the 
grants are approximately equal. 

2. The maintenance allowance, 


payable in foreign currency, is not 
expected to be converted into dol- 
lars. It is subject to the United 
States Federal Income Tax. The In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (Pub- 
lic Law 591, 83d Cong.) contains 
provisions affecting participants in 
this program. To date the necessary 
regulations and administrative pro- 
cedures which will apply to recipi- 
ents have not been issued. Persons 
selected for awards are advised to 
address questions concerning their 
individual tax problems to the local 
office of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. 

3. The maintenance allowance 
may be adjusted to include up to 
four accompanying dependents. 

4. Transportation for the grantee 
is provided as has been outlined 
under the program for each country. 

5. Cost of dependents’ transpor- 
tation is not provided. 

6. Travel arrangements for suc- 
cessful candidates are the responsi- 
bility of the United States Educa- 
tional Foundations and Commis- 
sions. Reservations for grantees’ de- 
pendents, in most cases, will be 
made by the Foundation or Com- 
mission at the grantee’s request. 

7. A dollar grant under Public 
Law 402, 80th Congress, the Smith- 
Mundt Act, has customarily been 
provided to American teacher grant- 
ees going to certain countries. 
Teachers serving in any of the fol- 
lowing countries may expect to re- 
ceive $500 for the full school-year 
period: Australia, Burma, Japan, 
New Zealand, and colonial areas 
of the United Kingdom. American 
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teachers serving in one of the fol- 
lowing countries will receive $250 
for the school year: Greece, Finland, 
Italy. Dollar grants are, however, 
subject to annual revision, since the 
availability of funds is dependent 
on the amount appropriated by the 
Congress for the educational ex- 
change program. 

8. Notification of final action on 
their applications is sent to all teach- 
ers. Applicants for the one-way as- 
signments (in countries which do 
not provide for the interchange 
plan) may be notified in March or 
April. In the case of interchange as- 
signments, which require the ap- 
proval of school authorities in this 
country and abroad, notification 
usually can be expected in April or 
May. Until a letter of award is re- 
ceived from the Department of 
State, no grant may be considered 
official. 

9. Correspondence with schools 
abroad or with proposed inter- 
change teachers should not be un- 
dertaken by teachers before grantees 
are selected. After receipt of award 
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letters, however, teachers are en- 
couraged to correspond with their 
interchange counterparts and/or au- 
thorities in the school to which they 
are assigned to obtain details about 
teaching assignments and other de- 
sired information. The United States 
Educational Foundations or Com- 
missions abroad will send informa- 
tton to teacher grantees about travel 
arrangements, aspects of life in the 
host country, and a list of suggested 
reading materials. When teacher 
grantees arrive in the host countries, 
the Foundations or Commissions 
will provide orientation and other 
assistance. 

10. Pictures and informal talks to 
local groups on aspects of American 
life—including cultural, social, edu- 
cational, and political institutions— 
will be expected of the American 
teachers in most countries. They 
might well, therefore, take with 
them films, slides, yearbooks, stu- 
dent publications, books, and other 
materials which would give an in- 
sight into the American way of 
life. 4 


otawona is the only state in the union which cannot 
participate in the Fulbright teacher exchange program. A 
state amendment to put Arizona in conformity with other 
states has been drawn.—From A.E.A. Newsletter. 


An American teacher recently wrote, “I left England 
with a much stronger belief in the worth of the exchange 
program. Before, I thought it had possibilities, now I know 
it can have concrete results.” Another stated, ‘My personal 
feeling is that if this country would send armies of school 
teachers to all of the difficult spots on the globe, we would 
never again have to send armies of shooting soldiers.”— 


From School Life. 





The Same Symptoms Encircle the Globe 


Current Reading Problems: A World View 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 


In The Elementary School Journal 


TD us schools of this country are 
in no sense unique because they 
face challenging reading problems. 
Reports from abroad show that 
every country, language, and culture 
faces many such problems, which 
are in need of intensive study. This 
situation is due to two closely re- 
lated facts: first, a clear recognition 
by all nations of the tremendous 
role that world literacy might play 
in promoting individual welfare, 
group progress, international under- 
standing, and world peace; and 
second, the many challenging prob- 
lems faced everywhere in efforts to 
help both children and adults to 
acquire sufficient competence in 
reading to use it effectively in pro- 
moting personal development and 
group progress. 

Recently a world-wide study was 
made for the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization of methods being used 
in teaching both children and adults 
to read and write. There follows a 
discussion of some of the reading 
problems which, it was found, are 
being faced in one form or another 
throughout the world. 

Without doubt the most dramatic 
reading problem which the world 
now faces relates to the elimination 
of illiteracy among adults as easily 
and quickly as possible. Since 
World War II keen interest in this 
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problem has swept throughout the 
world like a tidal wave. As the 
war came to an end, the plight of 
many people, particularly in under- 
developed areas, stood out in tragic 
relief. These people, had seen 
enough during the war period to 
know that better conditions existed 
elsewhere. They were eager to im- 
prove their status but lacked the 
essential knowledge and skills. 
Constructive work in many of 
these areas begins with efforts to 
solve the most urgent problems 
faced by a group. The immediate 
purpose may be to improve sanita- 
tion, to eliminate contagious diseas- 
es, to improve child care, or to raise 
better crops. As these steps go for- 
ward, it soon becomes apparent that 
an understanding of improved ways 
of doing things, of the duties and 
responsibilities of a good citizen, 
and of the characteristics, ways of 
life, attitudes, and ideals of other 
people is essential to progress. As 
a result, a burning desire develops 
on the part of adults to learn to 
read and to have access to the 
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knowledge and pleasure which 
printed materials affords. 

Attempts to meet this demand 
bring up pointed questions con- 
cerning the level of literacy that is 
required to insure both individual 
and group progress. ‘Functional 
literacy’ has been discussed. This 
was defined in the Unesco study 
as that level of ability to read and 
write which is normally expected of 
literate people in the area or culture 
involved. When this requirement 
was translated into terms of school 
achievement, it was found that the 
minimum level of reading ability 
needed is that normally attained by 
children completing the fourth 
grade. But many agencies both in 
this country and abroad maintain 
that the standard adopted should 


be at least one or two grades higher. 


A HUGE TASK 

The task involved in achieving 
world literacy among adults is a 
tremendous one. About two-thirds 
of the adult population of the 
world need some training in read- 
ing. Unfortunately, the supply of 
trained teachers and _ instructional 
materials is very limited in a sur- 
prisingly large number of areas. 
But through the cooperation of 
many agencies, such as Unesco, 
progress is being made. Fortunately 
the responsibilities involved are 
being assumed rapidly by govern- 
mental agencies. If the present 
effort does not diminish, it is safe 
to predict that within two decades 
the percentage of functionally liter- 
ate adults in the world will be 
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double what it is today. It is very 
stimulating, indeed, to contemplate 
the tremendous influence of such an 
achievement on individual develop- 
ment, group progress, and world 
understanding. 

But the hope of a literate world 
tomorrow lies in the attainment of 
a relatively high level of literacy 
on the part of the present genera- 
tion of boys and girls. The size of 
the task which the world faces in 
this connection is indicated by the 
following statements taken from 
one of the monographs prepared 
by Unesco, based on an extended 
study of children of school age: 
“Of every ten children in the world, 
five go to school.” Of those in 
school, “four are in the primary 
school, and one is receiving post- 
primary education.” These data 
show that schools are now available 
for only half of the children in 
the world. Furthermore, four-fifths 
of those attending school are in 
the primary schools, which barely 
carry the child to the level of func- 
tional literacy. Obviously, govern- 
mental and other agencies face the 
responsibility of greatly extending 
current educational facilities in 
terms of the number of children 
served and the length of the school- 
ing provided. They also face the 
need of finding adequate solutions 
to several closely related teaching 
problems. 

Among these, and of primary 
importance, is the choice of meth- 
ods which should be used in de- 
veloping the initial attitudes and 
skills involved in learning to read. 
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This, as in the past, continues to 
be a subject of controversy. And 
what of the nature of help needed 
by retarded or seriously handi- 
capped readers? Evidence secured 
in the Unesco study showed that 
poor readers are found in all coun- 
tries. 

Closely paralleling the need of 
selecting valid methods of teaching 
reading is the urgent demand for 
reading materials adapted to the 
interests, needs, and reading ability 
of the respective age groups taught. 
The English-speaking countries, as 
a whole, are indeed fortunate in 
respect to the amount of children’s 
literature now available. They have 
also made some progress in provid- 
ing interesting books for older chil- 
dren and adults with limited read- 
ing ability. However, many coun- 
tries have done little, if anything, to 
meet the need for reading materials 
suited to various age groups. The 
situation at the adult level is equal- 
ly serious. As a result the reading 
skills acquired in literacy classes 
often disintegrate through disuse. 
During recent years, however, these 
needs are being recognized and 
steps taken to provide suitable ma- 
terials. Various agencies are also 
striving to provide so-called ‘‘fol- 
low-up,” or library, material which 
is related to adult interests. 


WHY THEY READ 


The problem involved in supply- 
ing this need is a tremendous one. 
This fact was emphasized by the 
finding in the Unesco study of 
the reasons why those who have 
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recently attained literacy want to 
read. They include: to keep posted 
concerning current events; to secure 
information relating to health, san- 
itation, child care, and the raising 
of crops; to learn of available jobs 
and to imcrease one’s economic 
efficiency; to acquire social recog- 
nition and prestige; and to increase 
one’s social awareness by learning 
about community activities and the 
forces that promote or retard prog- 
ress; to meet one’s civic obligations 
effectively; to extend knowledge of 
the world in which one lives by 
learning about things and events, 
both near and far, about other peo- 
ple and their way of life, and about 
the natural and social forces that 
influence the reader; to broaden 
one’s cultural background through 
access to his literary heritage, thus 
contributing to a fuller and richer 
life; and to satisfy religious aspira- 
tions and to build a philosophy of 
life that satisfies one’s spiritual 
needs. 

This list of reasons is indeed im- 
pressive. The purposes named are 
comparable in scope to those which 
prompt people in this country to 
read. Unfortunately, reading in- 
struction in the past has usually 
been discontinued for most chil- 
dren and adults as soon as they 
have learned to read very simple 
material. Experience shows that, if 
reading is to serve the broader pur- 
poses named, both children and 
adults must acquire far greater 
ability to understand and interpret 
what is read than they have gen- 
erally acquired in the past. The de- 
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velopment of the attitudes and 
skills involved is without doubt one 
of the most challenging reading 
problems which the world faces. 

The importance of this problem 
has been recognized in this country 
for more than a quarter-century. 
Accordingly, vigorous effort has 
been made to promote growth, from 
the earliest school days, in both 
breadth and depth of interpreta- 
tion. Furthermore, the period of 
systematic training in reading has 
been extended into high school and 
college, and guidance has been pro- 
vided in reading in the various cur- 
riculum fields. Although the meth- 
ods used in Europe in promoting 
breadth and depth of interpretation 
differ in many respects from those 
used here, the importance of the 
problem is recognized with equal 
clarity. Many other countries, such 
as India, which are attempting to 
train their citizens to assnme in- 
telligently the obligations of free 
men and to engage in social recon- 
struction, are beginning to provide 
added training in ability to inter- 
pret what is read. 

As implied earlier, little more 
than a foundation for reading has 
been established when children or 
adults are able to recognize words 


independently and accurately and to 
grasp the sense-meaning of pas- 
sages. In addition, growth is needed 
in capacity to read between the 
lines, to infer what is implied but 
not stated, and to grasp accurately 
the meanings conveyed by new 
language forms and figures of 
speech. Growth is needed also in 
ability to recognize parallels in one’s 
own experience and to interpret the 
ideas acquired in the light of all one 
knows or can find out. Equally im- 
portant is ability to think clearly 
about the accuracy, value, and sig- 
nificance of what is read; to identify 
the use of loaded words and propa- 
ganda; and to evaluate critically the 
ideas read. Finally, the reader must 
fuse the ideas read with previous 
experience so that new understand- 
ings are acquired, thinking is clari- 
fied, rational attitudes are develop- 
ed, and improved. thinking and be- 
havior patterns are established. Such 
problems challenge teachers in every 
part of the world as they attempt to 
meet reading problems and to make 
their teaching so effective that it 
will contribute to the maximum in 
enriching the lives of their pupils 
and in helping them to meet their 
own and their own country’s obliga- 
tions and contributions to culture. © 


oot F we compare the reading habits of our American pub- 
lic with the reading of the rest of the world we find our- 
selves standing seventh—in literacy and in consumption of 
books. We have never been higher than that, and conse- 
quently cannot blame our low state to the emergence of 
radio and television.—Lou LaBrant in address to Yale Con- 
ference on the Teaching of English. 





“The Decline of Attention” 


If You Don’t Mind My Saying So.... 


JosePpH Woop KrutcH 


In The American Scholar 


@ VERYBODY seems to be inter- 
ested in what is called ‘“‘communica- 
tion.”” The lowest of the low-brows 
dropped radio for television be- 
cause they recognized TV as ‘a new 
medium of communication”—even 
if they did not call it that. The high- 
est of the high-brows go in for 
semantics because that is the most 
esoteric aspect of the same grand 
subject. Meanwhile, all the in-be- 
tweens who busy themselves with 
World Problems talk about nothing 
more earnestly than “mass commu- 
nication.” 

There are, they will tell you, 
good reasons for all this. Never be- 
fore were there so many things 
which the world needs to know. 
Never before has it been sc im- 
portant that everybody should un- 
derstand what was once the business 
of “the ruling class” alone. Intel- 
lectuals must study semantics so 
they can communicate with one an- 
other. Educators and publicists must 
study “mass communication’ so 
they can reach the Common Man. 

That there is a catch in all this, 
nobody seems to be very much 
aware. But there is a catch, and the 
catch is this: The methods of the 
advertiser and the propagandist are 
not really usable for any other pur- 
poses than their own. And what so 
many enthusiasts of what they call 
“mass communication” will not 
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realize is that there comes a point 
beyond : which everything should 
not be made varied, vivid, pic- 
turesque, dramatic, and “interest- 
ing.” A time is sure to come 
when something which needs very 
much to be learned cannot pos- 
sibly be made as vivid, picturesque, 
dramatic, and interesting as certain 
other things. And when that time 
comes, only the individual who can 
turn his attention to what is most 
important, rather than allow it to be 
captured by what is most interest- 
ing, is capable of being educated. 

Yet many of those who are ad- 
vocating fuller use in education of 
“the mass communication media” 
seem ready to accept not only the 
limitations of those media, but the 
very techniques which most out- 
rageously pander to those who can- 
not or will not really attend to any- 
thing. 

It seems to me (if you don't 
mind my saying so) that we have 
reached a point where it is our 
“failure to communicate’ which 
should concern us. This is more 
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often the result of a failure of at- 
tention—which no one seems to 
think we can do anything about— 
than of those imperfections in our 
techniques of communication which 
everybody seems determined to rem- 
edy. They mean to remedy it even 
if it means teaching patriotism 
through comic books, mathematics 
by moving pictures, and the prin- 
ciples of ethics as they can be ex- 
pounded in a jingle set to music. 
Though most educated people seem 
to have agreed some years ago that 
the “commercial’’ is one of the 
ugliest and most humiliating phe- 
nomena of our civilization, some 
of these same people do not seem 
to realize how close they come to 
wanting to make what they call 
“popular education” one long com- 
mercial designed to sell science, 
culture, and right political thinking 
to people less and less willing to 
make any effort of attention. 

Are what our school principals 
grandly call ‘‘audio-visual aids” 
usually anything more than conces- 
sions to the pupils’ unwillingness to 
make that effort of attention neces- 
sary to read a text or listen to a 
teacher’s exposition? Can anything 
be said in favor of most of them 
except that they are, at best, a sur- 
render to the delusion shared by 
children and adults alike that the 
mechanical techniques of communi- 
cation are interesting in themselves, 
no matter what (even if it happens 
to be genuine information) is being 
communicated? Are they not, at 
worst, merely devices for ‘“‘catching” 
an attention which can never be 
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given freely or held for long? How 
often can it be said that any movie, 
filmstrip, or recording teaches the 
so-called student—who has dwin- 
dled into a mere listener or viewer— 
more than could be learned in the 
same time with a little effort, or that 
the mechanical method has any 


virtue other than the fact that such 
effort is not required? Is there any- 
thing a picture can teach the pupil 
which is worth as much as that 
ability to read which he stands in 
very great danger of losing? 


EARS GET SMALLER 

What those who so earnestly dis- 
cuss the problems of communication 
seem to forget is that its success de- 
pends on the sensitivity of the lis- 
tener as well as on the efficiency of 
the transmitter. Or as Shakespeare 
knew, the prosperity of a jest lies 
in the ear of him that hears it. What 
is the use of trying to make the 
jests simpler and simpler if the ears 
for which they are destined are to 
grow duller and duller? It is not 
a little learning but a little capacity 
for learning which is dangerous. 

At the moment, various educa- 
tional institutions are making a new 
effort to use radio and, more espe- 
cially, television for their own pur- 
poses. Perhaps, if it is not too late, 
they may succeed. But if they do 
succeed, it will be because they are 
more interested in what they have 
to communicate than in what it 
seems easily possible to communi- 
cate within the limitations the me- 
dium imposes. To those interested 
in the method itself there is noth- 
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ing less suitable than a mere lec- 
ture. For purposes of true education 
it may very well be that there is 
nothing better. Fewer people will 
listen, but those who do will actu- 
ally be getting what they might get 
at the college itself. On the other 
hand, try to use either radio or TV 
not as a mere mechanical means of 
diffusion, but as an institution which 


Colleges are among the few sur- 
viving institutions which sometimes 
put quality above quantity, which 
are not yet quite convinced that 
when you spread something wide 
that it is all to the good, no matter 
how thinly you spread it. They may 
make use of the media of mass com- 
munication, but it is at least as 
likely that these media will make 


use of them. I am not at all sure 
that we ought to take the instru- 
ments of mass communication away 
from the advertisers. Perhaps we 
should let advertisers keep them. 
Perhaps we should have a little 
more faith in our own media which 
we know how to use. * 


has developed its own methods, 
standards, and techniques, and you 
will get a substitute for instruction 
as obviously inferior to what it has 
replaced as most TV drama is in- 
ferior to the stage play and most 
radio concerts inferior to what 
could be heard in a concert hall. 


TV, Books, Movies, and Telephones 


@ With the intention of diverting his son’s attention from 
Wild West television entertainment, a father bought a 
book for him about Abraham Lincoln. A few evenings 
later the father asked his son what he had learned about 
Mr. Lincoln. The boy replied, “He was shot in a show.” — 
From Indianapolis Star. 

@ “Don’t your children demand TV?” the salesman asked 
a woman who was buying an ordinary radio set. 

“Well,” she said, “we told them that when each of 
them has read 400 books all by himself we will consider 
buying a television set.” 

“Four hundred?” the dealer exclaimed. “They'll ruin 
their eyes.” —From the London Daily Telegraph. 

e A pupil is reported to have said to his parents when 
asked what his new teacher was like, “I don’t really know 
as I haven’t seen him. You see we are always in the pro- 
jection room.”—From Transvaal Education News. 
@ In Vienna, children can dial a special telephone number 
and thereby listen to a fairy tale. Fifty lines were first 
installed but the idea was so popular that plans had to be 
made to install 50 more fairy tale lines..—From San Fran- 
cisco Classroom Teachers Journal. 
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A New Rise in Popularity 


Psychology as a High-School Science 


T. L. ENGLE 


In The Science Teacher 


) eRe is evidence that psychol- 
ogy is emerging as a recognized 
area of instruction in high schools. 
Most frequently it is taught in a 
social-studies department, but in 
some high schools it is taught in 
the science department. Certainly 
this scientific orientation is in line 
with psychology as it is taught in 
universities and with the kind of 
psychology stressed by the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association. 
High-school science teachers, 
whether or not they teach psychol- 
ogy, will be interested in this new 
science which is knocking at their 
door. 

Surveys indicate that psychology 
is taught as a separate subject of 
instruction in some high schools in 
at least 34 states, probably in all 
of them. Between 1933-34 and 
1948-50 the percent of enrolments 
in psychology courses more than 
doubled. It is principally in the 
larger high schools that psychology 
is offered as a separate subject, but 
psychology courses are frequently 
found in surprisingly small high 
schools. Psychology is a required 
course in some high schools but 
in most of them it is an elec- 
tive. Surveys show that teachers 
and principals tend to think of psy- 
chology as a terminal course de- 
signed to help students in their per- 
sonal and social adjustments rather 
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than a preparation for more ad- 
vanced study in the field. 
Relatively few teachers devote 
full-time to the teaching of psy- 
chology as they are likely to also 
teach social studies and, to a lesser 
extent, science and mathematics. 
More men than women teach the 
course with approximately a third 
of the men serving as principals or 
superintendents, and, in some 
schools, the director of guidance 
handles the work. There is a ten- 
dency for psychology to be taught 
by the more experienced teachers, 
especially in the case of women. 
Teachers of psychology are well 
trained in terms of college prepa- 
ration. They seem to be trained 
primarily in social sciences and edu- 
cation with, however, considerable 
training in psychology and some 
training in other sciences. 
Teachers often have reported that 
they find more enjoyment and satis- 
faction in teaching psychology than 
in teaching any other subject, al- 
though it is more difficult to teach 
than some of the traditional sub- 
jects. At the present time, very few 
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high schools provide a formal lab- 
oratory period for the psychology 
course, although experiments are 
performed as demonstrations. Some 
teachers have reported that they 
conducted experiments outlined in 
a workbook which they were using 
although many of the ‘“experi- 
ments” listed by teachers would 
scarcely fall under that heading in 
a university laboratory course. Such 
experiments were used as the fol- 
lowing: learning of mazes and 
puzzles, code learning, retention of 
nonsense and other material, reac- 
tion time, conditioned-response 
learning, color mixing, testing for 
color blindness, optical illusions, 
cutaneous sensitivity, perception of 
time intervals, and attempts at 
telepathy. 

Probably many teachers would 
like to introduce laboratory work 
but feel that they lack the necessary 
equipment. However, in psychol- 
ogy, many experiments can be per- 
formed without a formal laboratory. 
A good many teachers have report- 
ed conducting surveys in their 
classes and then analyzing the data. 
Such surveys have included: time 
spent in watching TV, student 
study habits, the extent of smoking 
and drinking by students, student 
use of leisure time, eating practices 
in the school cafeteria, evaluation 
of the psychology course by present 
and former students, practices in 
boy-girl relationships (for example, 
petting and going steady), the ex- 
tent of the use of comic books by 
children, the use of liquid soaps by 
housewives. 


Psychological tests have been 
used by a number of teachers of 
high-school psychology, again with- 
out the necessity of a formal labo- 
ratory. Tests administered have in- 
cluded various group tests of in- 
telligence, personality inventories, 
aptitude tests, vocational-interest 
inventories, and standardized 
achievement tests. The teachers 
demonstrated or explained such 
measuring devices as individual in- 
telligence tests and projective tech- 
niques. Some teachers have had 
their students score standardized 
tests administered in the elementary 
schools of their cities and then 
discuss the data so obtained. 


A MATH FOUNDATION 


High-school textbooks in psy- 
chology tend to stress problems of 


mental hygiene, personality, and 
interpersonal relations. An analysis 
of these books has indicated that 
only a little over 14 percent of 
space in them is devoted to experi- 
ments, techniques, and measure- 
ments. Mathematics is at the foun- 
dation of any science and certainly 
statistics and statistical procedures 
are stressed in modern American 
psychology. However, high-school 
textbooks devote only 1.5 percent 
of their space to statistical concepts 
and techniques, probably because 
so many students and some teachers 
fear anything called mathematics. 
But if psychology is to be a high- 
school science, can the mathematical 
foundation be ignored? 

Teachers of psychology are a 
minority group. As such they have 
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some special professional problems. ogy, but apparently the project has 
At present the American Psycho- been dropped. The psychology 
logical Association has no class of teachers in Indiana are working on 
membership open to most high- a state organization. 

school teachers so the teachers do High-school teachers of psychol- 
not have opportunities for personal ogy are without a professional 
contact with leading psychologists, journal of their own. Such a journal 
nor do they receive the journals of would enable them to exchange 
the Association. Perhaps teachers ideas on methods and techniques 
will have their best opportunities used in teaching psychology and 
for contacts with psychologists could serve as an outlet for reports 
through some kind of affiliation on research being conducted by 
with their state or city psycholog- them. For the present, teachers of 
ical associations. Thus far, little has | psychology could assist each other 
been done toward establishing such by publishing articles on _high- 
relationships. An attempt has been school psychology in some of the 
made to form a national association journals already devoted to prob- 
of high-school teachers of psychol- lems of secondary education. > 


Applied Psychology — in Action 

e A father who was having trouble with his five-year-old 
sent away for a book on child psychology. In it he read 
he should never ask a child a question which can be an- 
swered negatively. Soon he was having great success. 
“Which,” he would say, “do you want to eat, your carrots 
or your spinach?” ‘Do you want to put on your brown sox 
or your blue sox?” Everything was fine until the father and 
son were in a downtown store and reached the sports de- 
partment. “Hey, Pop,” asked the youngster, “which do 
you want to buy me, a catcher’s mitt or a baseball bat?’”’— 
From Miles of Smiles. 


e A firm, advertising their product, once stated: “Money 
returned if not satisfactory.” Someone applied for the 
return of his money, and the reply he received was: ‘Your 
money is quite satisfactory and therefore we decline to 
return it.”—From The Balance Sheet. 


e A learned professor’s counsel to a young teacher: You 
will discover that in nearly every class there is a youngster 
eager to argue. Your first impulse will be to silence him. 
I advise you to think carefully before you do. He probably 
is the only one listening —From Wisconsin Journal of 
Education. 





To the Heart of the Objectives 


Pupil-Teacher Planning 


RONALD P. DALy 


In Letter to Supervisors 


| es planning 
touches the very heart of the objec- 
tives of elementary education. In 
addition to strengthening the teach- 
ing of the common knowledges and 
skills, such working together gives 
the children opportunities to under- 
stand and to experience democracy 
by participating as contributing 
members to group activities. Here, 
in a very real sense, are the “‘grass 
roots” of America—the kinder- 
garten child learning to take turns, 
the primary child respecting proper- 
ty rights, the fourth-grade boys and 
girls sharing in making rules, the 
fifth-grade child assuming responsi- 
bility for his own decision, a sixth- 
gtade group learning that privileges 
on the playground imply responsi- 
bility; and all of the children 
benefiting from disciplines of fair 
play, respect for others and their 
property, thinking and planning 
together, and selfreliance. 

Many teachers fail to realize that 
effective pupil-teacher planning is 
dependent on careful planning on 
their part. Others are reluctant to 
break away from the security of 
textbook assignments and recita- 
tions. A few consider pupil-plan- 
ning a “frill.” It may well be that 
one of a supervisor's jobs is to in- 
terpret to teachers the real meaning 
of pupil-teacher planning. One 
good way certainly is to involve the 
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teachers in a study of this approach 
with opportunities for the teachers 
to try out pupil-teacher planning in 
their classrooms. 

Pupil-teacher planning, to be 
worthwhile, functions within the 
framework of the curriculum and 
of a well-planned instructional pro- 
gram. Children should be guided 
to recognize and to work on prob- 
lems that are within their level of 
maturity to handle. 

The classroom teacher is the key 
person and must always keep the 
leadership and control in all plan- 
ning in which the children partici- 
pate. She learns all that she can 
about the children—their interests, 
special abilities, problems, homes, 
out-of-school activities, and whether 
they are leaders or followers. Be- 
cause she knows the children she 
is better able to guide them in 
their planning. She knows, for ex- 
ample, that some of the planning 
and working together is a very per- 
sonal thing—between herself and a 
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particular child—learning to spell, 
to read maps, to work with others. 
Sometimes the problems involve the 
entire group; at other times, three 
or four children in the class. The 
teacher may direct the planning to 
problems which concern the whole 
school such as decorating the cafe- 
teria or selecting monitors for the 
safety patrol. Again, the planning 
may involve activities within the 
classroom—field trips, organizing 
work committees to study a science 
unit, and reaching understandings 
about the responsibilities of com- 
mittees and their members. 

Just how much responsibility can 
be given to the children at any 
grade level depends, of course, on 
their background of experience in 
this sort of planning and on their 
maturity. Children who lack this 
background may misunderstand the 
purposes of pupil-teacher planning 
and assume that they have been 
given freedom to do as they please. 
The timid child or the over-aggres- 
sive child may experience even more 
difficulty and will need considerable 
individual guidance. It becomes, 
then, necessary for the teacher and 
supervisor to develop pupil-teacher 
planning with fully as much care 
as is taken with all other aspects of 
instruction. 

Pupil-teacher planning should 
have simple beginnings. In the 
primary grades children need op- 
portunities to help make simple 
rules about such things as going to 
the playground and putting away 
materials. They need experiences in 
selecting games to play, choosing 
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study and work activities, and select- 
ing hosts and hostesses. Children in 
all the primary grades are interested 
in problems of immediate concern 
and they need opportunities to plan 
such routines as caring for plants 
and using the bulletin board. They . 
need opportunities to help plan 
and set up work, library, science, 
and music centers, and to organize 
simple committees to care for these 
centers. All primary children need 
experiences in evaluating “how well 
we have done” and opportunities to 
make needed improvements. 
Intermediate grade children who 
have had a good background of 
group planning in the primary 
grades are capable of planning work 
and study activities which require 
committee research and the organi- 
zation of materials for reports, dis- 
cussion, and evaluation. A fourth 
grade used such planning when 
studying “Ways of Living in Our 
Community in Earlier Days.” With 
the help of the teacher, committees 
were organized to study such prob- 
lems as food, clothing and shelter, 
travel and communication, recrea- 
tion, schools and churches, and 
occupations. When the committees 
made their reports, included were 
drawings, pictures, maps, relics, 
demonstrations; and the whole 
group arranged an exhibit complete 
with a program for their mothers. 
Everyone acquainted with the activ- 
ity was convinced that the children 
understood and appreciated their 
heritage more than could ever have 
resulted from study that didn’t in- 
volve children in the planning. ¢ 





Such Beautiful Stories to Tell 


The Displaced Myths 


LOUISE JEAN WALKER 


In The Clearing House’ 


on the past few years, educa- 
tion has emphasized science, the 
scientific attitude, and the under- 
standing of the world in which we 
live. Of course, to use the student's 
actual experiences as a starting point 
for enlarging his horizon is a sound 
education practice. But have we not 
become so engrossed with the prac- 
tical learning experience that we 
have forgotten the importance of 
widening the scope of wholesome 
imagination? 

The disappearance of the myths 
from materials of elementary and 


secondary schools is, in my opinion, 
indicative of a shocking shortsight- 
edness. I take for granted that 


teachers believe that life is not 
wholly a problem in civics and that 
the arts are a vital, nourishing ele- 
ment. Yet, because of our insistence 
on realism, we have failed to feed 
children’s imaginations with imag- 
ination and, consequently, we have 
starved many American youngsters. 

That many students entering col- 
lege at this time know little of the 
classic myths any college teacher of 
literature will testify. The students 
show abysmal ignorance when, for 
example, allusions are made to The 
Iliad or The Odyssey. Yet young- 
sters thoroughly enjoy these myths. 
The stories of Persephone, Clytie, 
Pandora, Midas, Phaéthon, Baucis 
and Philemon, and Arachne fascin- 
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ate them. The junior-high student 
vicariously accompanies Theseus, 
Jason, and Perseus on their heroic 
ventures and with Hercules per- 
forms the 12 great labors. Such 
stories are an _ effective antidote 
against, or a substitute for, the 
second-rate movie or the gangster or 
Wild West programs that appear 
or. television. 


A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE 


Myths are beautiful truths clothed 
in fancy. When a youngster is 
given a myth, he is not expected to 
interpret it. It is presented for the 
same reason that a beautiful picture 
would be. Classical mythology has 
unlimited possibilities for vocabu- 
lary enrichment through allusions 
and word connotation. Mounting 
Pegasus should mean more to the 
child than the figure of a winged 
horse on a gas station. He should 
think of Pegasus as the spirited 
steed that swiftly carried the Nine 
Muses to Mount Olympus to sing 
in Apollo’s choir. He should recog- 
nize the appropriateness of the 
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figure of Hermes in a telegraph 
office. The Lotus-eaters, Achilles’ 
heel, between Scylla and Charybdis, 
a Ulysses, martial weeds, a Helen, 
the apple of Discord, a Penelope, 
hydra-headed evils, a siren, a Circe, 
an Apollo, a modern Prometheus, 
an Argus-eyed person, a feast of 
Alcinoiis, and he cannot bend 
Ulysses’ bow are only a few of the 
hundreds of words and phrases that 
will have new meaning and satis- 
faction for those who are acquainted 
with mythology. 

The vocabulary of astronomy is 
indebted to mythology. All the 
planets except earth have classical 
names. A glance at a world map 
reveals the Amazon River, the Atlas 
Mountains, the Atlantic Ocean, 
Athens, and Aurora, to mention 
only a few. 


THE LASTING INFLUENCE 


Classic mythology has had an 
amazingly potent influence in shap- 
ing all the arts. The Greek Parthe- 
non honoring Athena, the Goddess 
of Wisdom, is the most nearly per- 
fect bit of architecture the world 
has ever seen. The Pantheon, the 
temple of all the gods, was Rome's 
greatest architectural feat. The ex- 
quisite Elgin marbles, housed in 
the British Museum, depict stories 
of heroes and Greek gods and god- 
desses. The Renaissance painters— 
Titian, DaVinci, and Michelangelo 
—used classical subject matter. The 
magnificient murals in the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington 
and the public and university libra- 
ries throughout the United States 
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have taken their themes from the 
myths. Grand Opera had its genesis 
in mythology. There are 28 operas 
composed on the Orpheus and 
Eurydice theme, and 31 on that of 
Medea and Jason. Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Aeschylus limited 
their dramatic motifs to mythology. 
The most valuable tapestries, paint- 
ings, and sculpture in the world 
depend for their appreciation on an 
understanding of the myths. 

And in our own land, the legends 
of the American Indian also offer 
many possibilities. The Indian had 
an interesting story for every act 
of his daily life. It didn’t matter 
whether he sang, danced, prayed, 
hunted, built a fire, or went to war. 
Through these legends about moun- 
tains, stars, flowers, birds, and 


plants the Indian children learned 


nature’s secrets. ““Why Roses Have 
Thorns,” ‘““Why the Birch Tree Has 
Scars,” “The Origin of the Mocca- 
sin Flower,’ ‘The First Wood- 
pecker,” “The Legend of the North 
Star” are favorites of all children. 
Since the subject matter is suitable 
and appropriate, would it not seem 
wise to expose American children 
to these legends as part of their 
own cultural heritage? 

But whether native or classical, 
the myths serve to stimulate the 
imagination, increase the vocabu- 
lary, vitalize the study of regional 
geography, and offer stimulus for 
reading and appreciation of the 
best in art, music, and literature. 
Let us give them back their rightful 
place in the literature program of 
our schools. . 








More Than a Daily Class Session 


Trends in Homemaking Education 
in the High Schools of Today 


MARGARET ALEXANDER 


In Journal of Home Economics 


TD x primary purpose of home- 


making education in secondary 
schools today is to prepare for the 
vocation of homemaking. The pro- 
gram is designed to help girls and 
boys gain an understanding of hu- 
man relationships and skill at 
homemaking tasks which will help 
them to achieve more satisfying 
home living in their homes today 
and later as they marry and estab- 
lish their own homes. Some atten- 
tion may be given to related wage- 
earning opportunities if persons 
who have certain homemaking 
skills are in demand in a particu- 
lar local community. Emphasis on 
wage-earning is never given, how- 
ever, to the exclusion of prepara- 
tion for homemaking activities in 
one’s own home of the present and 
the future. Attention may also be 
given to acquainting students with 
the professional opportunities that 
are available to home economists 
with college training. 

This concept of homemaking 
education has evolved over the 
years. As home-economics educat- 
ors at state and local levels have 
worked together to improve their 
programs of homemaking educa- 
tion, they have studied basic social 
and economic changes taking place 
in our society which affect family 
life and have reconsidered the type 
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of homemaking program _ that 
should be provided if homemaking 
in high schools really is to be a 
functional program which helps 
girls and boys to gain experiences 
that will help them to contribute 
to better home and family living. 
This has led to a broadening of 
the program to include al] aspects 
of family living. It has resulted in 
focusing teaching on values, prob- 
lems, and practices of families in 
the community in which the girls 
and boys live and has made these 
the basis for determining the learn- 
ing experiences to be provided. 
There is, more and more, a 
belief that homemaking is a “fam- 
ily affair,” and that boys as well 
as girls and men as well as women 
should be educated for home and 
family living. How well is this 
belief being put into practice? 
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Homemaking programs in the 
schools still are weak from the 
standpoint of reaching boys. They 
still do not reach all senior-high- 
school girls, and we need more 
homemaking education for adults. 

Now, what are we teaching? In 
a homemaking program really cen- 
tered on meeting needs of today’s 
families, all aspects of family living 
are taught in a “well-balanced”’ 
fashion. The program deals with 
all types of family problems and 
recognizes the changing technolog- 
ical, social, and economic conditions 
which affect every area of family 
living. Students work on problems 
of families and the problems of in- 
dividual family members. For ex- 
ample, they may work on problems 
of managing resources of the family 
and also problems of budgeting for 
an individual girl or boy who has 
a job. 

In order to use effectively real 
problems of families in all areas of 
homemaking, teachers need to 
know the community and the fam- 
ilies who live there. They get their 
knowledge and understanding in 
many ways. They talk with school 
administrators, the school nurse, 
guidance counselor, and _ others 
about home and community condi- 
tions. They visit with parents and 
young people in their homes, at 
church, and in the stores. They 
study available information about 
the community—chief occupations, 
health conditions, medical facilities, 
recreation facilities, and income 
levels of citizens. In such ways, 
teachers get to know families with 
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whom they work and become more 
sensitive to their problems, values, 
and goals. 

The “what” and “how’’ of teach- 
ing are not easily separated but in 
pointing up trends it is important 
to speak of the “how.” As has been 
true in the past, to make the teach- 
ing of homemaking really effective, 
teachers have to give attention to 
the conditions that are conducive to 
learning. To name but one, they 
recognize that pupils are more like- 
ly to learn if they engage in experi- 
ences which are important to them. 

Methods of teaching that are 
realistic today center attention on 
the economic, the management, and 
relationship aspects in all areas of 
home and family living. Many of 
the most difficult problems families 
face have to do with managing 
time, money, and resources; there- 
fore teachers need to consider 
whether they are dealing with these 
factors to the extent they should. 


FAMILIES DIFFER 


All modern homemaking teach- 
ing should foster satisfying rela- 
tionships in families. Teachers con- 
tinue to work to change practices in 
desirable directions. But they are 
pointing out to their pupils the 
effects of differences in ideas among 
family members about home dec- 
oration, about disciplining children, 
and about changing home responsi- 
bilities. 

There is another aspect of meth- 
ods which deserves attention today. 
This is the concern for democratic 
values. Education for home and 
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family living in our society is of 
vital importance because it is in 
the family that those values most 
characteristic of democracy as a 
way of life are first learned. The 
experiences pupils are having as a 
part of homemaking are designed to 
help them to clarify and cherish 
such democratic values as: cooper- 
ative action for the common good; 
respect for individuality and for 
differences in opinions, skills, 
abilities, and appreciations. 

Homemaking departments where 
girls, boys, men, and women come 
to work on their home and family- 
living problems today have home- 
like equipment and an inviting at- 
mosphere. More and more schools 
are recognizing that rooms and 
furnishings of the homemaking 
department can be a major factor 
in stimulating interest in making 
homes livable, satisfying, conven- 
ient, and attractive. And when a 
new department is being built or 
an old one remodeled, schools often 
have pupils share in making plans 
for utilizing floor space and in 
selecting equipment and furnish- 
ings, a profitable learning experi- 
ence. 

In order to determine the extent 
to which homemaking programs 
serve families and to provide a 
basis for improving such programs, 
a comprehensive plan for evalua- 
tion is needed. Evidence should be 
collected that will help to diagnose 
pupil needs in relation to goals, to 
point up difficulties which pupils 
are encountering, and to reveal 
growth or changes in behavior of 


pupils. Such evaluation helps de- 
termine the learning experiences to 
be provided and the teaching meth- 
ods to be used. Later it serves as 
a basis for determining the effec- 
tiveness of the teaching and what 
modifications are needed in plans 
and procedures. Homemaking 
teachers, therefore, are interested in 
learning how to make evaluation 
an integral part of the teaching- 
learning process. 

The emphases described here are 
characteristic of good homemaking- 
education programs in high schools 
today. In checking up on how well 
the homemaking program in your 
school measures up as a contributor 
to better home and family living 
today and in the future, it might 
be well to consider these aspects. 

Are boys as well as girls, adults 
as well as youth, and men as well 
as women being served by a broad 
program of homemaking education? 

Does the scope of homemaking 
offerings include all aspects of 
family-living and learning experi- 
ences in the home, the school, and 
the community? 

Are teachers, administrators, 
pupils, and families “partners” in 
planning a program based on to- 
day’s living? 

Do the space and equipment in 
the department reflect the goals of 
a broad homemaking program and 
contribute to them? 

Is evaluation planned as part of 
the program and keyed to the needs 
of the individual, the goals of the 
program, and the kinds of learning 
desired? 
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But Evaluate Them Critically 


The Use of Free and Inexpensive 


Learning Materials in the Classroom 
HENRY HARAP 


In The School Review 


Jem use of free and inexpensive 
learning materials in the classroom 
can be made an integral part of 
purposeful learning. It can improve 
the environment for active, lifelike, 
and creative learning. The class that 
emphasizes textbook assignments 
will have very little need for such 
materials. On the other hand, when 
learning consists largely of problem- 
solving, numerous requests inevit- 
ably come to the teacher and librar- 
ian for books, pamphlets, docu- 
ments, atlases, charts, pictures, and 
the like. 


THEY USE “RESEARCH” 


In extensive visits I have fourd 
that good teaching flourishes where 
the teachers are well-informed and 
resourceful investigators and where 
they expect their pupils to cultivate 
the same qualities. The word “re- 
search,” ordinarily associated with 
advanced study, is commonly used 
in these classes. It probably is in- 
tended to discriminate between 
study for reciting and reading to 
solve a problem. To carry on re- 
search, the pupils must have easy 
access to a wide variety of sources 
of information. Consequently in 
most of the classes where the core 
curriculum has been adopted I have 
found an extensive classroom collec- 
tion of books, pamphlets, public 
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documents, periodicals, maps, charts, 
and other authoritative sources of 
information. 

There is a large amount of this 
free or inexpensive material avail- 
able. Perhaps the largest group of 
distributors of pamphlet series is 
made up of the many industrial, 
professional, and commercial or- 
ganizations or institutes, such as the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. To a smaller degree, trade 
unions, such as the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, have entered 
this field of mass persuasion. Do- 
mestic government bureaus and 
commissions, like the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, as well as the 
information services of foreign 
embassies, publish informative 
booklets. In addition to the indus- 
trial institutions, large corporations 
and business concerns, such as Gen- 
eral Motors and the American Opti- 
cal Company, are responsible for a 
prolific output of series of booklets. 

Many school systems have taken 
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the initiative in establishing a ma- 
terials bureau which supplies all 
teachers with supplementary ma- 
terials. These agencies distribute 
films, filmstrips, recordings, indus- 
trial exhibits, supplementary books, 
pamphlets, and pictures. Some 
schools maintain their own central 
collections of free and inexpensive 
materials within the central library 
or in a special place. 

Often the teacher and students 
have the responsibility of develop- 
ing and maintaining a classroom 
collection of free and inexpensive 
materials. The students should have 
some opportunity to evaluate, class- 
ify, and file the material. As the 
student consults the lists or catalogs 
of available material, he learns how 
to use an index, locate titles on his 
particular topic, use cross-references, 
and explore other related subject 
headings. 

The teacher must resist the temp- 
tation to accept free and inexpensive 
materials uncritically. He has the 
ultimate responsibility of choosing 
materials carefully according to his 
particular needs and his criteria. 
Materials that are obviously unsuit- 
able can be eliminated at once. The 
remainder, however, have to be 
evaluated carefully. 

A variety of criteria have been 
formulated, but, for the purposes 
of the classroom teacher, they 
should be few and simple. In the 
curriculum laboratory at George 
Peabody College for Teachers we 
base our selection on the following 
four criteria: 


1. Content: Including accuracy 
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of subject matter and freedom from 
exaggerated statements. 

2. Timeliness of subject matter: 
It furnishes recent information and 
supplements information available 
in most textbooks. 

3. Unbiased subject matter: It is 
factual; it has a clear-cut educational 
purpose and is free from obtrusive 
advertising. 

4. Format: It is easy to read and 
is sight-saving. 

The teacher should review each 
publication before it is used in order 
to determine its particular bias. He 
may decide to eliminate a biased 
publication. If he decides to use it, 
he may balance its view by a pam- 
phlet on the opposite side, or he 
may himself present the opposing 
point of view or ask a student to 
do so. 


ALL SIDES STUDIED 


s 

Several school systems have been 
confronted by the problem of using 
pamphlets which contain treatments 
of controversial issues and disputes. 
In the city of Denver the complaint 
of a citizen against the use of one of 
the booklets in the series of Public 
Affairs Pamphlets created a heated 
public dispute involving many citi- 
zens and community groups. When 
some of the booklets were with- 
drawn, such groups as the American 
Civil Liberties Union protested vig- 
orously. The problem was discuss- 
ed by every school in Denver, and 
out of the discussion grew a set of 
criteria for the selection of instruc- 
tional materials which was approved 
by the Board of Education. Similar 
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statements of criteria have been de- 
veloped by the New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Minneapolis public 
schools. In general, the policy de- 
veloped in these cities was that, in 
dealing with controversial issues, 
all sides should be fairly presented 
and the stated conclusions should be 
supported by evidence. Some refer- 
ence was also made to discrimina- 
tion in handling propaganda as 
well as partisan, sectarian, and other 
factional content. 

Recognizing the seriousness of 
the problem that confronts all 
school systems, the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators 
several months ago published 
Choosing Free Materials for Use in 
the Schools, a pamphlet prepared 
to guide administrators and teachers 
in the development of policies and 
procedures for selecting and using 
the increasing output of free ma- 
terials. Its purpose, furthermore, is 
to “set up safeguards against the 
schools becoming the agents of 
those who seek to warp the minds 
of our children to their, own selfish 
ends.”’ In 1953 the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment issued its Using Free Ma- 
terials in the Classroom. Conceding 
that the distributors of free instruc- 
tional materials are motivated by 
selfinterest, the association’s editing 
committee maintains that publica- 
tions are usable in the classroom. 
The pamphlet contains suggestions 
for selecting, using, and processing 
free publications. 

How do teachers and administra- 
tors evaluate this vast output by in- 
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dustry of printed materials? Sev- 
eral years ago, Warren Nelson ask- 
ed over 4000 of them to express 
their opinions. Teachers showed 
genuine enthusiasm for good ma- 
terials but believed that the pam- 
phlets were often too difficult for 
effective use; that they were fre- 
quently biased; that they contained 
too much advertising; and that they 
made no clear distinction between 
facts, opinions, and assumptions. 
These responses imply that the con- 
tent of supplementary materials 
should, as suggested earlier, be 
checked by student and teacher for 
accuracy and objectivity of factual 
content and for identification of 
bias. Although not easy, checking 
can be done in a variety of ways. 
For example, the stated caloric 
values of foods may be checked 
against tables in an authoritative 
source. 


LEVEL OF LITERATURE 
Furthermore, the teacher should 
make a rough estimate of the read- 
ing level of each piece of literature. 
For example, we have in our collec- 
tion 200 pamphlets on the United 
Nations. These vary from the ele- 
mentary-school to the college level. 
To make his particular selection, 
the teacher would have to be ac- 
quainted with the large output of 
source materials, from which he 
would select those pamphlets that 
are suited to the mental level and 
the reading level of his particular 
group. 
The use of pamphlets requires 
training in taking notes. The most 
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common fault I have observed in 
many classrooms is the pupil’s ten- 
dency to copy what he has read 
word for word. He needs to learn 
how to choose, to condense, to para- 
phase, and to simplify the material. 

In addition to the pamphlets 
which are free or inexpensive which 
have been discussed here, there are, 
of course, many pictures and posters 
available for little or no cost. An 
appropriate collection by subject 
headings can be kept in a school 
library for use in the classroom or 
on large bulletin boards or screens 
in the hall. Some of the posters dis- 
tributed by the travel bureaus of 
various countries are beautiful in 
color, composition, and design. 

As a phase of bringing firsthand 
experiences into the classrooms, we 


accumulated at Peabody several 
years ago over 50 “exhibits.” To- 
day few companies distribute these 
industrial exhibits. Some of them 
showed processes of producing such 
commodities as linen, rayon, and 
silver. The most valuable of our ex- 
hibits from an educative point of 
view have been those prepared by 
the students. A committee report- 
ing on the buying of shoes brought 
back from the local shoe factory a 
complete set of parts that go into a 
finished shoe. These were fastened 
to a large display board. Another 
group working on upholstery ma- 
terials visited an upholstery shop 
and brought back samples of all the 
materials used in the upholstery 
process and exhibited them to show 
comparative costs and quality. © 


or I LOCAL school system’s staterrent of policy govern- 
ing selection and use of free and inexpensive instructional 
materials should provide a clear-cut set of principles on 
which practices can be based. Points that should be consid- 
ered in policy formation includes: 

Define clearly the relation which materials must bear to 
the basic purposes and objectives of the schools. 

Provide specific guidelines on which rules for selection 
and use can be based. 

Give assurance to teachers concerning the limits within 
which they have official backing in the selection and use 
of materials. 

Delegate responsibility to appropriate administrative of- 
ficials or other school personnel for selection and handling 
of materials. 

Make available necessary funds so that teachers are not 
forced to use free materials as substitutes for superior ma- 
terials that could be purchased.—From AASA_ booklet 
Choosing Free Materials for Use in the Schools. 
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The Comment May Humiliate 


Some Semantic Implications 
of Theme Corrections 


WiLuiaM J. DusEL 


In The English Journal 


Or all the sweeping indictments 
which have been made by the critics 
of American public education the 
charge most difficult to ignore is 
that ‘“‘most high-school graduates 
are unable to spell correctly, punc- 
tuate conventionally, compose gram- 
matical sentences, and develop 


unified paragraphs—in short, to 
write passable prose.’ Several kinds 
of answers to such charges have 
been offered; the lower caliber of 
student; the increased number of 
pupils and responsibilities assigned 


to the English teacher ; the irrespon- 
sibility of charges based on the 
naive assumption that there can be 
a single standard of “correctness.” 
Such answers are sufficient to ac- 
quit the English teacher of charges 
of incompetence, but they fail to 
remove the cause of dissatisfaction 
—undeniable and unnecessary 
weakness in the writing of high- 
school graduates. A fourth kind of 
answer is essential, one that admits 
the need for improvement in the 
teaching of writing and then rec- 
ommends desirable changes. 

In an attempt to formulate such 
an answer, the California Council 
of English Associations recently 
sponsored a statewide study of the 
teaching of writing in the California 
schools. More than 400 experienced 
teachers, representing 150 differ- 
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ent communities throughout the 
state, contributed their ideas on the 
way writing should be taught. 

This great body of opinions, re- 
ports, and samples of work which 
were collected has given unusual 
perspective in identifying the prob- 
lems which confront teachers of 
writing in secondary schools. 

In examining the job of teaching 
composition, it was helpful, first, to 
review some questions to which 
every teacher of writing must find 
good answers. 

Learning to write effective Eng- 
lish prose, like learning any other 
skill, starts with motive, is given 
direction by purposes and goals, 
proceeds through imitation and in- 
novation and matures through prac- 
tice. Ordinarily the pupil’s discovery 
that writing is a form of self- 
expression and a means of inform- 
ing, entertaining, and influencing 
others provides a strong intrinsic 
motive. The countless daily oppor- 
tunities for practical written com- 
munication in and out of the class- 
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room supply a variety of immediate 
purposes. The rich linguistic en- 
vironment created by radio, tele- 
vision, motion pictures, newspapers, 
and good books provides a wide 
assortment of models of effective 
communication on all levels of 
usage. Curriculum requirements in 
most states, calling for an hour of 
English instruction to be given 
daily, from elementary grades up 
through the junior year of high 
school, provide time for continual 
practice in writing. 

Why do teachers mark their pu- 
pils’ written work? If pressed for 
a justification of the procedure, most 
teachers would probably say that 
they mark papers in order to teach 
pupils how to write better. Yet a 
critical examination of their mark- 
ing practices would raise some puz- 
zling questions of motive. Are these 
teachers who are so careful to point 
out every conceivable weakness in 
a pupil’s composition really mark- 
ing to teach? Few human motives 
are simple; undoubtedly teachers 
are not conscious of why they write 
what they write on hundreds of pa- 
pers each week. But certainly the 
basic motive prompting English 
teachers to mark pupils’ composi- 
tions should be to facilitate learn- 
ing. 

What, then, should teachers try 
to communicate through the mark- 
ing of papers? If marking is a 
form of instruction, it should com- 
municate the kinds of information 
which the learner needs in order to 
improve. To strengthen the pupil’s 
motive or interest in writing, teach- 
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ers should mark to show their re- 
spect for the writer as a human 
being with dignity, with important 
ideas, feelings, purposes, and po- 
tentialities. In order to help the 
writer to derive the most value from 
his practice, they should direct his 
attention toward desirable proce- 
dures and away from undesirable 
ones; and they should keep him in- 
formed of his progress. Clearly, 
effective marking is more than a me- 
chanical recording of one’s reac- 
tions in the margins of pupils’ com- 
positions. It should be highly selec- 
tive, revealing only those reader-re- 
actions which will be helpful to the 
writer at his present level of ma- 
turity and accomplishment. 
Certainly, here, in the writing 
program, is one weakness which is 
within the power of the English 
teacher to eliminate. It is a wide- 
spread inefficiency in methods of 
correcting and evaluating pupils’ 
writing. A detailed comparative 
study of the marking practices of 
400 experienced English teachers 
has revealed the inadequacy of the 
conventional abstract symbols and 
monosyllables as forms of communi- 
cation. This study also has inspired 
a new respect for psychologically 
sound and semantically efficient 
ways of marking compositions. 
Consider first the communicative 
powers of the most common form 
of mark to appear on the compo- 
sitions—the letter or number grade. 
Regardless of how carefully the 
teacher attempts to prevent mis- 
understanding by making clear in 
advance 4is meaning of the conven- 
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tional letter symbols, there will re- 
main one significant difference be- 
tween the meaning which the teach- 
er ordinarily intends an A” or a 
“D” to convey and the meanings 
which pupils receive. The differ- 
ence lies in the emotional charge 
which the symbol carries. The pu- 
pil reads an emotional meaning into 
the symbol—possibly interpreting 
it as a sign of the teacher’s liking 
him or his mind (adolescents are 
whole people). Consequently, the 
“A” elates; the “F”’ frightens, ang- 
ers, or depresses. It is quite possible 
that poor grades, year after year, on 
English compositions of the slower 
children are responsible for much 
of the general disinterest in Eng- 
lish as a course and in writing as 
a form of selfexpression; the un- 
talented become discouraged and 
quit trying. 

Another questionable marking 
practice is the use of certain judg- 
ment words as comments. To an 
English teacher, an “awkward” 
sentence is a failure to write Eng- 
lish, to express an idea clearly and 
efficiently. So he writes “awkward” 
(or simply ‘‘awk” or “K”) in the 
margin. Consider the possible mean- 
ing of that word to a young person. 
It may be precisely the same as if it 
were offered in criticism of his 
dancing. That is, it suggests a ridic- 
ulous exhibition of failure and may 
produce the same humiliation. The 
words “clumsy,” “weak,” “‘confus- 
ed,” “disorganized,” and “incoher- 
ent” are similar terms employed in 
apparent ignorance of their painful 
connotations to the insecure adoles- 
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cent. Such comments fail in two 
ways; they fail to communicate the 
technical point of criticism in an 
impersonal way and they fail to tell 
the writer what he should do to 
improve. 

There was one fact which the 
California Council of English As- 
sociations’ survey helped to explain. 
Why do English teachers mark pa- 
pers as they do? It takes three times 
as long to analyze a theme for ideas 
and organization and signs of im- 
provement, and to comment on 
these than to check it for mechanics 
alone. Until teachers are given a 
lighter pupil-load and are pro- 
vided with daily marking periods as 
part of their assigned schedule, they 
cannot be expected to read carefully 
and mark effectively the recom- 
mended amounts of writing prac- 
tice. Meanwhile, conscientious 
teachers will give each pupil as 
much practice in purposeful writ- 
ing as their teaching load permits 
them to supervise. But there are 
some suggestions which may be 
helpful to those who wish to make 
marking more cleanly communica- 
tive. 

1. Show appreciation of success- 
ful writing. An excellent paper 
which is returned to a pupil prac- 
tically untouched may not seem as 
successful to the writer as the 
teacher intends it to seem. The 
words of praise—'‘good,” “‘excel- 
lent,” even ‘“‘wonderful!”’—are use- 
ful, but they should be followed by 
the appropriate substantives, so that 
the writer knows both what was 
good about his writing and also 
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what made it good. With that ad- 
ditional information he may be bet- 
ter able to repeat the success in his 
next composition. 

2. Emphasize the importance of 
purpose and idea in written compo- 
sition. Teachers who sincerely be- 
lieve that the ideas which the pupil 
wishes to communicate are more im- 
portant than the mechanics of ex- 
pression can make their values 
known by the way they mark. If 
faulty mechanics must be pointed 
out, teachers can show how the er- 
ror distorts or clouds the meaning. 
The pupil’s composition—an un- 
selfconscious effort to communicate 
an important idea to a respected 
person—should be returned in 
something of the same spirit in 
which it is offered, with comments 
on the significance, the implications, 
the uniqueness or universality of 
the writer’s thoughts. Repair work 
is to be undertaken whenever the 
writer has been convinced, by the 
growing satisfaction he received 
from being understood and appre- 
ciated, that accurate writing is worth 
the trouble. 

3. Indicate faults in such a way 
as to facilitate learning. A pupil's 
errors must, of course, be brought 
to his attention. But finding fault 
with a young person without losing 
his friendship, or more important, 
without killing his interest in writ- 
ing, is work too delicate and diffi- 
cult to entrust to crude, wildly 
connotative symbols—marks that 
say more than the teacher intends. 
An “F” is concrete, immutable. It’s 
in the records and, what’s worse, in 


the pupil’s mind. Teachers of Eng- 
lish might well consider paraphras- 
ing the safety rule of the rifle range 
(‘Never point a gun at anything 
you do not intend to kill’) to read 
“Never put the mark of failure on 
the work of any person you do not 
intend to hurt.” In day-to-day eval- 
uation, the absence of a grade is 
safer communication than a mark of 
failure. This is not to say that there 
must be no judging of failure; but 
only that in evaluation short of the 
final reckoning, no worthy purpose 
is served with most pupils by brand- 
ing their unsuccessful effort with a 
scarlet “F.”’ 

Those teachers who interpret all 
this concern for the feelings of 
learners as molly-coddling may feel 
that such care as has been suggested 
to keep interest in writing alive 1s 
ridiculous. They may recount the 
shocks they themselves have with- 
stood from their own teachers who 
never hesitated to call a spade a 
spade: “And it made a man of 
me!’ they will conclude. The ability 
of the strong to survive rough treat- 
ment, however, does not justify in- 
efficient teaching. The loss is with 
the weak—those who lose heart and 
quit trying, those who decide pre- 
maturely that college is not for 
them, the majority who leave school 
unable to write a clear, grammatical, 
spirited, friendly letter. Mass educa- 
tion in a democracy must strength- 
en the weak, not eliminate them. 
And the average pupil requires care- 
ful handling, at least until he has 
found his own reasons for wanting 
to learn to write. e 
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A Big  Backfire—There is 
mounting evidence that the Ameri- 
can Legion may be forced to retreat 
from its position on Unesco. 

One reason that the Legion’s po- 
sition appears to have become un- 
tenable, according to observers in 
Washington, is the nationwide anti- 
Legion press reaction. Another rea- 
son is that despite the approval 
of the resolution “condemning” 
Unesco, passed by the Legion con- 
vention in Miami, local chapters 
throughout the country appear to 
have no stomach for the decision ac- 
cepted by their delegates. 

Legion officials in their Washing- 
ton headquarters are openly dis- 
turbed by the Life magazine article 
headed “The Legion Is Disgraced.” 
Clippings of editorials arriving at 
Legion headquarters also show that 
the majority of newspapers in the 
country criticize the Legion for its 
“ill-advised action in overriding the 
recommendations of their own fact- 
finding committee.” The reference 
is to the Murphy Committee report, 
favorable to Unesco, which the Le- 
gion heads ignored as they drove 
for a resolution of condemnation. 

These same Legion heads now 
surmise they will get a hostile re- 
ception when they are summoned to 
Capitol Hill to state their position 
on Unesco. Congress will hold hear- 
ings on whether to continue con- 
tributing the U. S. share for the 
support of this international organi- 
zation for education, science, and 
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culture. ‘‘All we seem to have on 
our side,” one Legion official ad- 
mitted sadly, “is a resolution. 
Unesco appears to have the facts on 
its side as well as the entire press.” 
Among the charges which the 
Miami convention resolution had 
leveled against Unesco was that it 
was Communistic, atheistic, and pro- 
moted one-world government. It 
called for suspension of the dis- 
tribution of Unesco materials in 
public schools. The special Legion 
committee headed by Ray Murphy, 
an Iowa attorney and former na- 
tional commander, had earlier re- 
futed all such charges. But Legion 
delegates, reportedly at the behest 
of ‘the kingmakers,” paid no at- 
tention to this documented story. 
Now that the kingmakers are de- 
parted from the convention scene, 
local Legionnaires have no desire to 
defend their action, at least in 
Washington. A radio station here 
was forced to cancel a planned de- 
bate on the Legion vs. Unesco be- 
cause it could not get a single Le- 
gion representative to defend the 
veteran’s organization position. 


An Indefinite Wait.—The final 
report of the White House Con- 
ference on Education, scheduled 
to end December 2, will be a long 
time a-coming. “Probably sometime 
in 1956,” is the official word. 

The four-day meeting has been 
described variously as the most im- 
portant stock-taking of American 
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education, the largest cracker-bar- 
tel session on education in our his- 
tory, and also as “The Big Huff 
and Puff.” Only time and results of 
the meeting will tell which judg- 
ment is correct. 

It is clear, however, that the pro- 
ceedings of the four-day meetings 
will form only one-third of the final 
report. The findings of the state 
education conferences will form the 
second. The studies of the Presi- 
dent’s committee will form the 
third. Out of these elements will 
emerge the final report to be sent to 
the White House. Legally, the re- 
port may reach the President any 
time before June 30, 1956. 

This fact worries those who are 
eager for prompt action from Con- 
gress to alleviate school problems. 
They ask: Will the report, and the 
recommendations to be based on it, 
come early enough in the year so 
there will be time for Congress to 
act? A delay of the report until 
March or April will be interpreted 
by some as “stalling.” 

Meanwhile, get your name on the 
list to receive a copy of the report 
when it is ready. Requests should go 
to Information Office, White House 
Conference on Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 


Does the Shoe Fit?—Worth Mc- 
Clure, who steps down next summer 
as executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators, has his own concept of the 
ideal school administrator. 

The white-haired dean of school- 


men puts it this way: “To be a su- 
perintendent of schools a person 
must genuinely like people; and he 
must be fond of children particular- 
ly. He must have a tough hide, or 
develop one; and he must have a 
sense of humor. He must make and 
believe in the resolution that if 
things go against him he won’t be 
permanently hurt. He must be hon- 
est with himself, always guided by 
the thought that he will do what is 
right, not what will bring applause. 
In short, school superintendency is 
no place for a grandstander.” 

Dr. McClure, who will be 70 
years old when he leaves the AASA 
next July, has had more than four 
decades to evolve these concepts. 
His first school superintendency 
came 45 years ago in Cosmopolis, 
Washington. He has been practicing 
or helping others practice the art of 
administration ever since. 

Retirement is the wrong word to 
describe his departure from the 
scene, Dr. McClure wants it known. 
He prefers to call it a “change of 
jobs.” He is planning to devote his 
new-found leisure to writing and 
probably teaching at the graduate 
level. He has had a number of 
teaching offers already. 

Dr. McClure, who came to Wash- 
ington in 1946 from University 
City, Missouri, labels his job here 
“the most thrilling I've ever had.” 

From a list of innovations and ac- 
complishments carried out during 
his administration, he calls the 
AASA Cooperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration (CPEA) 
his “monument.” The program, 
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started five years ago with a 
$3,500,000 grant from the Kellogg 
Foundation, is a vast research effort 
involving many school systems and 
universities. A recent supplementary 
grant from the Foundation will pay 
for winding up the activities and 
summarizing the research findings. 
Although the CPEA is doing 
much to professionalize the superin- 
tendency, much remains to be done, 
Dr. McClure says. It is his view that 
every schoolman should have a 
good working knowledge of public- 
education and public-relations prin- 
ciples. “Certainly, a school execu- 
tive should know what sources are 
available to him for help in the 
many areas of administration in 
which he must operate and he 
should be able to use those sources 


intelligently.” 
High on the list of other achieve- 


ments of which Dr. McClure is 
proud is the AASA annual budget, 
now four times what it was when 
he first came on the job. ‘That's 
important because most of the 
money being spent is turned back 
to the membership in service.”” Dr. 
McClure is also proud of the 
“drive-in” conferences, which have 
served to bring into active participa- 
tion rural schoolmen. As a result, 
several AASA national presidents 
have during the past ten years come 
from rural areas and small cities, 
something new for the 90-year-old 
association, which was once primar- 
ily an organization of big-city su- 
perintendents. Another new ser- 
vice Dr. McClure believes of value 
is the AASA pamphlet series, which 


twice yearly has presented docu- 
ments dealing with use of free 
teaching materials, school insurance, 
written policies for school boards, 
and other topics. The architectural 
exhibits at the AASA annual meet- 
ings and the yearly conferences of 
state presidents of school adminis- 
trator associations are also close to 
Dr. McClure’s heart. 

But the day that brought the 
greatest thrill to Dr. McClure oc- 
curred when the membership total 
passed the 10,000-mark. “Remem- 
ber, when I came on the job we 
had only 4500 members. Now we 
have more than twice as many.” 


More A-V_ Everywhere.—For 
every filmstrip used in American 
classrooms in 1946, there were four 
in use in 1954. For every sound 
film in 1946, more than three were 
in use in 1954. For every disc re- 
cording in 1946, there were almost 
two in 1954. 

These facts measure the increased 
use of audio-visual aids within the 
decade, according to a study by the 
Research Division of the National 
Education Association. 

The NEA study, however, noted 
that if audio-visual materials are to 
reach their full potential as a cur- 
riculum aid, schools will have to 
have better-trained teachers, better- 
equipped classrooms, and more 
money allocated for these instruc- 
tional tools. 

The NEA study covered 3800 ur- 
ban school districts, ranging in 
population from 2500 to 500,000. 
Revealed was ‘an increased aware- 
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ness of the value of audio-visual 
materials” since 1946 when the last 
similar study was made. Only school 
districts with a population of 10,000 
to 30,000 did not show an increase 
in the establishment of audio-visual 
departments. 

Among important findings of 
the study were these: 

1. About 100 school districts 
produce or assist in producing edu- 
cational TV programs over com- 
mercial stations. 

2. Only one-fourth of the ele- 
mentary and secondary classrooms 
were “well adapted” for use of 
audio-visual equipment. Auditor- 
iums in elementary and secondary 
schools were better suited for that 
purpose—more than three-fourths 
being equipped for the utilization 
of films, radio, or even TV show- 
ings. 

3. The nonusers of audio-visual 
materials among both elementary- 
and secondary-school teachers had 
diminished considerably since 1946. 

The study showed that propor- 


tionately more elementary- than sec- . 


ondary-school teachers utilized 
audio-visual aids. Elementary teach- 
ers found them “most useful’’ in so- 
cial studies and science; secondary 
teachers, in science, social studies, 
English, and in vocational educa- 
tion. 

The NEA survey also found that 
recently-graduated teachers were 
considerably better prepared to use 
these tools than were their col- 
leagues of five and ten years ago. 
Nevertheless, there still appears to 
be a resistance among classroom 


teachers to make full use of avail- 
able audio-visual materials. 

This resistance (or is it disinclin- 
ation?) was listed by the NEA study 
as one of four leading handicaps to 
a fuller and more effective use of 
filmstrips, sound films, radio, and 
recordings. Others were: difficulty 
in obtaining adequate funds for 
equipment and materials; lack of a 
central school-system agency to 
gather materials and coordinate the 
scheduling of showings and class- 
room use of films and other media; 
lack of adequately trained audio- 
visual leaders. 


The Iron Curtain Rises.—Educa- 
tors will soon have available a com- 
parison study of the U. S. and the 
Soviet Union educational systems. 
The federal Office of Education, 
whose Division of International 
Education is working on the docu- 
ment, expects to have it off the 
press before next summer. The 
study will be the first on Russian 
education in more than two decades. 

The Office of Education disclaims 
any special significance to the prep- 
aration of the study at this time. 
One official traces it to several 
speeches made by State Department 
policy-makers in which they la- 
mented how little we knew about 
Russian schools and _ education, 
which apparently are producing 
large numbers of excellently-trained 
engineers and scientists. Another 
federal educator says the forthcom- 
ing bulletin is simply one of a series 
of studies of foreign educational 
systems. 
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The author, Mrs. Eleanor Low- 
man, an expert in Russian history, is 
gathering material from three 
sources—Russian-language. books, 
bulletins, and periodicals available 
in the Library of Congress; conver- 
sations with former Russian school 
teachers and with Americans who 
had traveled in Russia recently; 
and some data available from classi- 
fied documents in the State Depart- 
ment. Mrs. Lowman, who reads and 
speaks Russian, says that much of 
the Russian-language material avail- 
able in the Library of Congress ap- 
pears hardly to have been touched. 
The Library has nearly complete 
files of four Soviet educational 
magazines. In addition, there are 
several hundred Russian-language 
books dealing with education avail- 
able to the researcher, Mrs. Lowman 
indicates. 

One fact which has impressed 
Mrs. Lowman is the similarity of 
educational problems facing the 
U. S. and Red Russia—school build- 
ing shortages, inadequate teacher 
salaries, and the problems of edu- 
cating a mass population in rural 
and urban areas. 


Everybody Uses It.—The multi- 
purpose room has become a per- 
manent feature of the American ele- 
mentary school. 

When the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion asked some 500 school officials 
whether they would include a multi- 
purpose room in a new building, 
the overwhelming chorus was 
“Yes.” 

“I cannot see how an elementary 
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school can get along without one,” 
said one principal. And a school 
superintendent added: ‘How else 
can a modern elementary program 
be administered?” 

The Office of Education study 
showed that the multipurpose room 
is used for instructional purposes, 
for physical education, for recrea- 
tional activities, and for public-rela- 
tions purposes. It becomes alter- 
nately a little theater, a gym, a cafe- 
teria, a community dance hall, sci- 
ence fair grounds, a town-hall meet- 
ing room. 

The typical multipurpose room 
has between 2500 and 6000 square 
feet. It has no expensive appoint- 
ments—just durable, resilient floors, 
simply-finished walls, sound-absorb- 
ing ceilings, ample outlets for elec- 
tric fixtures, and such furniture as 
is needed for the great variety of 
purposes to which the multipurpose 
room is put. 

In summarizing the use of the 
multipurpose room, Dr. James L. 
Taylor, of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, says: 

“The multipurpose room in an 
elementary school is a general-use 
facility. All the pupils and teachers 
may use it during the week or pos- 
sibly in one day. It belongs to no 
particular group but to the entire 
school and community. Such a situa- 
tion is good but it poses some prob- 
lems in management. 

“To avoid conflicts and yet se- 
cure efficient utilization, the school . 
administrator is responsible for 
making a suitable schedule for both 
school and community use.” ° 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Aliquippa, Pa.: Samuel Milanovich 
has succeeded Lytle M. Wilson, resigned, 
as superintendent. 

Kirkwood, Mo.: A. L. Crow, former- 
ly head of Jefferson City, Mo., public 
schools, is now superintendent. 

Johnstown, Pa.: Frank Miller, formerly 
assistant superintendent at Erie, Pa., is 
the new superintendent. 

Gary, Ind.: Clarence E. Swingley, 
formerly a high-school principal in Gary, 
has been named acting superintendent, 
replacing Charles D. Lutz. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Appalachian State Teachers College, 
N. Car.: William H. Plemmons, former- 
ly professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, is 
successor to B. B. Dougherty, retired. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Matthew P. Gaffney of Dorset, Vt., who 
retired in 1953 as superintendent of 
New Trier Township High School, Win- 
netka, Ill., has been named to fill the 
vacancy in the school of education creat- 
ed by Herold C. Hunt's leave of ab- 
sence. Dr. Hunt is now undersecretary of 
the Department of Health, Welfare, and 
Education, 

University of Denver, University Park: 
Roy Ivan Johnson of the school of educa- 
tion has retired. New members in the 
school of education are Vernon A. Arm- 
strong, Louis Fliegler, John H. Russel, 
William M. Slaichert and Floyd M. 
Scritchfield. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Eleanor L. Delaney, formerly prin- 
cipal of the Woodrow Wilson School 
in Elizabeth, and Van Cleve Morris, 
formerly assistant professor of education 
at the University of Georgia, have been 
appointed associate professors of educa- 
tion. R. Philip Hugny, formerly teacher in 
Manchester, N.H., High School, has 
been named assistant professor of edu- 
_ cation. 


University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Fla.: Julia M. Haven, formerly associate 
professor of education at Roosevelt Uni- 
versity, Chicago, is now associate profes- 
sor of elementary education. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


Walter H. Gaumnitz, chief specialist 
for rural high schools, U. S. Office of 
Education, for nearly 30 years, has re- 
tired. 

Katharine E. McBride, president of 
Bryn Mawr College, Pa., has been elected 
chairman of the American Council on 
Education. 

Herbert R. Jensen, formerly professor 
of education and director of the instruc- 
tional materials center at Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, is now 
supervisor of educational activities for 
the American Petroleum Institute, New 
York City. 

Lloyd E. Blauch, staff member of the 
U. S. Office of Education since 1919, has 
been named assistant commissioner for 
higher education in the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Clyde L. Ogden, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools of the Sequoia Union 
High School District, Redwood City, 
Calif., has been named assistant director 
of education for the United States Armed 
Forces Institute, military correspon- 
dence school program, Madison, Wis. 


RECENT DEATHs: 


David W. Henry, who retired in June 
as dean of the college of education, Uni- 
versity of Toledo, Ohio. He was 70 
years old. 

George T. Renner, professor of geog- 
raphy, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, at the age of 55. 


Confused Situation 

THE board of education in the Kan- 
sas City, Mo., public schools should 
clarify its responsibilities and those 
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of the administrative staff, the De- 
fense Commission of the NEA ad- 
monished recently after a four- 
month study of the school condi- 
tions in that city. 

The study was undertaken when 
the board failed last spring to renew 
the contract of Superintendent Mark 
W. Bills and the Kansas City school 
system lost its third superintendent 
within nine years. 

The Commission blamed the lack 
of continuity in Kansas City school 
administration upon a confused sit- 
uation in the central office in which 
it seemed difficult at times to know 
which member of the administrative 
staff was the executive officer of the 
school system. 


Legal Activity on Segregation 
THE school segregation controversy 
seems in some areas to be moving 
from the school board to the court 
room, according to a recent issue of 
Southern School News. The News 
counted at least 27 cases filed or 
pending in the lower courts. Ten of 
these suits had been instituted since 
the May 31 implementation ruling 
of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Most of the legal actions in the 
lower courts were court cases aim- 
ed directly at gaining admission for 
Negro students to formerly all- 
white schools. But in one case, in 
Georgia, equalization of separate 
facilities was sought, and in anoth- 
er, in Arkansas, equalization of 
teachers’ salaries was the issue. 

In the state courts, there was a 
Texas case in which maintenance of 
segregated schools was sought by 
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means of a financial lever (refused 
in an October decision), while a 
Louisiana state court has been call- 
ed on to decide if $100,000 of pub- 
lic funds can be used to finance the 
legal battle to keep Negro and white 
students separate. In Florida the 
state Supreme Court is preparing to 
hear a six-year-old case attacking 
segregation in the state university's 
law school. Similar cases involving 
institutions of higher learning are 
on file in Alabama, North Carolina, 
Louisiana, and Tennessee and one is 
anticipated in Georgia. 

The Southern School News also 
reports that a preliminary tabulation 
of attendance figures shows that 
134,000 Negro children are now at- 
tending mixed schools in eight 
former segregation states and the 
District of Columbia. 


Start Scholarship Program 

THE first step in a series which will 
determine the first winners in the 
recently announced merit scholar- 
ship program took place in October 
when 50,000 selected high-school 
seniors in 10,000 schools through- 
out the nation sat down for their 
first competitive test. 

Before the selection process is 
completed winning students will not 
only have been screened for scho- 
lastic aptitude but also for other 
qualities indicating that they are ex- 
ceptionally able to profit from a 
college education. 

A total of 350 students will be 
selected as winners of either a Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship or two ad- 
ditional awards administered under 
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the same program—Sears Founda- 
tion Merit Scholarships and Time- 
Life Merit Scholarships. The value 
of the scholarships now offered in 
the 1955-56 program is over $2,- 
000,000, said to be the largest in- 
dependent scholarship program in 
the history of American education. 
Grants from the Ford Foundation 
and the Carnegie Corporation have 
financed the basic National Merit 
Scholarship program for a 10-year 
period. 


Noninformers Suspended 

Four New York City school em- 
ployes have been suspended be- 
cause they admitted past member- 
ship in the Communist party but re- 
fused to name others in the party. 
Those suspended included a princi- 
pal, two teachers, and a teacher- 
clerk. 

The action was taken under a 
resolution passed by the New York 
City board of education last spring 
which required employes who are 
called before the superintendent to 
give any information in their posses- 
sion concerning Communist mem- 
bership of any other employes. 


For Advanced Standing 

THE College Entrance Examination 
Board, New York City, has an- 
nounced a program of 12 advanced 
placement tests which will enable 
colleges to grant advanced course 
standing and credit to students ad- 
mitted with superior high-school 
training. The tests, developed ex- 
perimentally during the past three 
years, will be administered by the 


College Board for the first time in 
May, 1956. 

With the addition of advanced 
placement tests, the College Board 
will provide a program of tests 
which makes it possible for colleges 
to grant early admission, regular 
admission, and admission with ad- 
vanced standing. 


Study School Principals 

THE school principalship will re- 
ceive attention from University of 
Texas education specialists under a 
new project financed by a $45,000 
grant from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. 

Long-range objective of the study 
is to develop procedures and content 
that will enable each school system 
to produce the kind of principals it 
needs for the years ahead. Kenneth 
McIntyre, associate professor of 
educational adrninistration, will di- 
rect the three-year study, assisted by 
Professors Henry J. Otto and J. G. 
Umstattd and school system repre- 
sentatives. 


Teacher Exam Date Set 
EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE an- 
nounces that its annual National 
Teacher Examinations will be given 
at 200 testing centers throughout 
the U. S. on February 11, 1956. 

At the one-day testing session a 
candidate may take the common ex- 
aminations and one or two of ten 
optional examinations designed to 
demonstrate mastery of subject mat- 
ter to be taught. The ETS announces 
that the college which a candidate 
is attending or the school system in 
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which he is seeking employment 
will advise him whether he should 
take the examinations and which of 
the optional examinations to select. 

Information and application 
forms are available from the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, 20 Nassau 
St., Princeton, N.J. 


Pen Pals 
TEACHERS who wish to establish 
pen friends between their pupils 
and pupils in foreign lands can do 
so through the facilities of the In- 
ternational Friendship League, 40 
Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
The League, which is a nonprofit, 
noncommercial, nonsectarian educa- 
tional organization, points out that 
experience has shown that school 
boys and girls who have made pen 
friends in other countries have im- 
proved in their work in geography, 
history, civics, letter writing, and 
other subjects. The League has lists 
of names from 137 free countries 
and territories of the world. 


Study Educational TV 

A COMPREHENSIVE study of the 
status of educational television in 
the U. S. during the current aca- 
demic year is being conducted by 
the Educational Television and Ra- 
dio Center, Ann Arbor, Mich. Rich- 
ard B. Hull, Radio-TV director of 
Iowa State College, is on a leave of 
absence to direct the project. 

The study, which has been made 
possible by a grant from the Fund 
for Adult Education, will seek to 
appraise the successes, failures, and 
potentialities of the medium. 
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Fellowships Abroad 

The Institute of International 
Education has announced that 
elementary- and _ secondary-school 
teachers are eligible for U. S. gov- 
ernment fellowships for graduate 
study abroad for the academic year 
beginning in September, 1956. In- 
formation may be obtained from the 
U. S. Student Department, Institute 
of International Education, 1 E. 
67th St., New York 21, N.Y. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Nov. 28-Dec. |, White House 
Conference on Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dec. 5-9, American Vocational 
Association, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Dec. 28-29, American Associa- 
tion of Schools of Religious Educa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

Jan. 9, National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, New 
York City. 

Feb. 16-18, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
NEA, Chicago, IIl. 

Feb. 18-23, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

Feb. 18-23, Department of Rural 
Education, NEA, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Feb. 25-29, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, Chi- 
cago. 

March 7-10, Department of Ele- 
mentary-School Principals, NEA, 
Denver, Colo. 

March 12-17, Audio-Visual In- 
struction, NEA, Detroit. 





——=——= New Educational Materials ———— 


Community Leadership for Public 
Education. Truman M. Pierce et 
al. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. vii +- 312. $4.50. 
One of the publisher’s education ser- 

ies, this book is designed to help indi- 

viduals understand better the nature of 
their communities, the individuals and 
groups who compose them, and the 
manner in which decisions are made. 
The unique place of the school ad- 
ministrator in the leadership structure is 
discussed fully, as well as the role the 
school itself plays in community living. 
The book is a product of the Southern 
States Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration, a common enter- 
prise of local school administrators, 
professors of educational administration, 
members of state departments of educa- 
tion, and other interested persons dedi- 
cated to the development and continuous 
improvement of educational leadership. 


Guiding Growth in Reading. Mar- 
garet G. McKim. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1955. 
Pp. xi + 528. $5.25. 

A practical book for classroom teach- 
ets, Guiding Growth in Reading answers 
questions of how to teach reading by 
focusing ideas on the modern elementary 
school classroom with its unit activities. 
It emphasizes pupil-teacher planning and 
dwells on maximum growth of each in- 
dividual toward effective citizenship in 
the world of which he is a part. 

The book is practical and information 
from many sources is fashioned into 
clear, lucid steps to take to become a 
better teacher of reading. 


Your Health Today. W. W. Bauer. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1955. Pp. xv +- 514. $5.00. 

The author, who is also director of 


the Bureau of Health Education of the 
A.M.A. and a_ well-known physician, 


has created an unusually appealing style 
as he presents this college text. 

The book minimizes anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, and other technical subjects, and 
stresses the physical, mental, and emo- 
tional problems of every-day living. 
Each chapter begins with a list of chal- 
lenging questions and ends with an 
“ignorance curtain” —a list of common 
health beliefs that are not true. 


Supervision. Third Edition. Wil- 
liam H. Burton and Leo J. 
Brueckner. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955. Pp. 
x + 715. $6.50. 

Believing that the entire range of 
agencies and processes of public enlight- 
enment are being tested as never before 
in history and the “struggle for men’s 
minds” is the most important and fateful 
characteristic of our times, the authors 
analyze and present the part education 
plays in shaping our destiny. 

In this book the authors show how the 
principles of democracy, the findings of 
science, and the implications of trends 
within our dynamic social order may be 
utilized in a theory and practice of super- 
vision. 


Education and Responsibility. Tunis 
Romein. Lexington, Ky.: Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Press, 1955. Pp. 
xiv + 207. $3.50. 

Basic conflicts in education are ex- 
amined in this book. The three domin- 
ant educational philosophies—progres- 
sivism, classical humanism, and educa- 
tional reconstructionism are all com- 
pared with the traditional Christian 
view. The author holds that all educa- 
tional philosophies, whether secular or 
not, are based on faith, and that all can 
be tested on the basis of their concepts 
about the nature of man, from which 
arise their methods for developing re- 
sponsibility. 

Although the difference in Roman 
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Catholic and Protestant dogmas makes 
such a course extremely difficult, Mr. 
Romein outlines a means by which the 
two groups can unite without serious 
compromise on the practical level of 
education—once the vital necessity for 
such cooperation is made clear. 


Adult Education. Homer Kempfer. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1955. Pp. ix + 433. 
$5.50. 

Directors of adult education in public 
schools and other community agencies 
as well as graduate students of educa- 
tion will find this new text a practical 
guide. Problems a practical adult-edu- 
cator faces are discussed and the findings 
of research on their solution are given. 

While written specifically from the 


public-school point of view, this book - 


shows a relationship between adult pro- 
grams of all other community agencies 
and points the way to a community- 
wide program of adult education. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 


Story and Verse for Children. Revised 
Edition. Edited by Miriam B. Huber. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1955. Pp. xxviii + 812. $6.25. 

Exploring Science. Books Three, Four, 
Five, and Six. Walter A. Thurber. Bos- 
ton: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1955. $2.00, 
$2.16, $2.24, and $2.40. These beauti- 
fully illustrated science books follow 
Books One and Two, previously issued. 
Teachers’ Editions available. 

Children Can Make It! and Art... 
For Children's Growing. Two bulletins 
of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International. Available from the 
Association, 1200 Fifteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C. $.75 each. 

The Catholic Elementary School Pro- 
gram for Christian Family Living. Edited 
by Sister Mary Ramon Langdon. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1955. Pp. vii + 209. 
$2.25 (paper bound). 


1956 


Teaching Nutrition in the Elementary 
School. U. S. Office of Education Nutri- 
tion Education Series, Pamphlet No. 7, 
1955. Pp. iv + 32. Available from U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. $.25. 

The Story of Glass Containers: A 
Unit for Elementary Grades. Pp. 12. 
Available from Glass Container Manu- 
facturers Institute, 99 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Free. 

Tilly the Tiger and How She Came to 
Washington. Maxine E. McNamara and 
Inez K. Mehrens. Pp. 31. Available from 
National Aviation Education Council, 
1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. $.50 each. Discounts in 
quantity. 


SECONDARY 


Problems in the Improvement of Read- 
ing. Second Edition. Ruth Strang, Con- 
stance M. McCullough, and Arthur E. 
Traxler. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1955. Pp. xiii + 426. 
$5.00. 

The Handbook of Private Schools. 36th 
Edition. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1955. 
Pp. 1264. $8.00. 

Lanterns Aloft. Mary Evans Andrews. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
Inc., 1955. Pp. 212. $2.75. A Junior 
Book based on events of the War of 
1812. 

Wilderness Warden. Edward C. Janes. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
Inc., 1955. Pp. 214. $2.75. A tale of 
conservation, 

Exploring the Hand Arts. Catalog No. 
19-304, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 1955. 
Pp. 118. Available from Girl Scout 
Headquarters, 155 E. 44th St., New 
York 17, N.Y. $.65. 

Factors Affecting the Improvement of 
Secondary Education. Edited by Howard 
H. Cummings, et al. U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation Circular No. 404, 1954, Pp. x + 
132. Available from U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. $.70. 


COLLEGE 


A Cultural History of Western Educa- 
tion; Its Social and Intellectual Founda- 
tions. Second Edition. R. Freeman Butts. 
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New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1955. Pp. xii + 645. $6.50. 

Readings in Educational Psychology. 
Jerome M. Seidman. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1955. Pp. xiv + 402. 
$3.25. 

College Board. Scores; Their Use and 
Interpretation. Revised Edition. Henry S. 
Dyer and Richard G. King. New York: 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
1955. Pp. viii + 192. $1.50. 

Statistics of Higher Education: Re- 
ceipts, Expenditures, and Property, !95!- 
§2. Chap. 4, Section II of U.S. Office 
of Education Biennial Survey, 1955. Pp. 
viii + 101. Available from U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 
D.C. $.35. 

Education for the Professions. Edited 
by Lloyd E. Blauch. U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, 1955. Pp. 317. Available from 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. $1.75. 

Scholarship Information Sources for 
Educational and Vocational Counselors. 
Pp. 5. Available from Vocational Depart- 
ment, Big Brother Movement, 33 Union 


Square West, New York 3, N.Y. $.25. 


GUIDANCE 


With Perspective on Human Relations. 
Hilda Taba. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1955. Pp. 
xiii + 155. $1.75. A study of peer 
group dynamics in an eighth grade. 

Home Study Blue Book and Directory 
of Approved Private Home Study 
Schools and Courses. Eighteenth Edition. 
Washington, D. C.: National Home 
Study Council, 1955. Pp. 32. Free. 

Evaluative Criteria for Distributive Vo- 
cational Education. Washington, D. C.: 
American Vocational Association, Inc., 
1954. Pp. 32. $.35. Discounts in quan- 
tity. 

GENERAL 


Choosing Free Materials for Use in 
the Schools. Pp. 40. Available from The 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, 1201 Sixteenth St, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. $.50. 

The Carnegie Unit: Its Origin, Status, 


Washington, - 


and Trends. Ellsworth Tompkins and 
Walter H. Gaumitz. Bulletin No. 7, 
1954, U.S. Office of Education. Pp. 58. 
Available from U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. $.25. 

Bulletin Boards for Teaching. Charles 
H. Dent and Ernest F. Tiemann. Austin, 
Tex.: Visual Instruction Bureau, Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1955. Pp. 38. $1.00. 
Second of the “Bridges for Ideas” series. 

Industrial Recreation: A Guide to Its 
Organization and Administration. Jack- 
son M. Anderson. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1955. Pp. xii + 
304. $5.00. 

Sixty-Three Tested Practices in School- 
Community Relations. Bernard Campbell. 
New York: Metropolitan School Study 
Council, 1954. Pp. 67. $1.50. 

Teaching Guide for the Language 
Arts: Preschool through Junior College. 
Chicago: Chicago Public Schools, 1955. 
Pp. 103. 

Improve Your Learning Ability. Harry 
N. Rivlin. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1955. Pp. 47. $.50 each. 
Discounts in quantity. One of the Life 
Adjustment Booklet series. 

Working in the Core Program in 
Burris Laboratory School. Myrtle D. 
Toops. Muncie, Ind.: Ball State Teach- 
ets College, 1955. Pp. 60. $1.00. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 


Educators Guide to Free Films. Fif- 
teenth Edition. Randolph, Wis.: Educat- 
ors Progress Service, 1955. Pp. x + 591. 
$6.00. A total of 3,069 titles are listed. 

Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. 
Seventeenth Edition. Randolph, Wis.: 
Educators Progress Service, 1955. Pp. vi 
+ 185. $5.00. 

Preparation and Use of Audio-Visual 
Aids. Third Edition. Kenneth B. Haas 
and Harry Q. Packer. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1955. Pp. xii + 381. 
$5.00. 

Facts About Brazil and Facts About 
India. Cleveland, Ohio: Bloch and Com- 
pany. Two of a series of folders design- 
ed as text supplements for use in sixth 
and seventh grades. $3.75 for set of 25 
folders of a particular country. 
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Complete Factual Authoritative 


MODERN SCHOOL SHOP 
PLANNING 


The only book on the market today which gives complete 
up-to-date information on planning, laying out, and equipping 
all types of school shops, small or large. 37 diagrams and charts 
and 102 photographs, including pictures of well planned new 
shops recently built throughout the country. 


113 Pages 139 Illustrations Plastic Binding 
$2.50 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 
330 Thompson Street Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Do You Really Know What 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Can Do? 


Here’s how to understand and realize the 
great value of industrial education. The 
story is told in a brand-new booklet . . . 


“FROM SCHOOL TO CAREER” 


24 pages of actual success stories . . . success stories of 
individuals from all over America whose industrial-educa- 
tion courses opened the door to their careers. 

Retold from the pages of the nationally-circulated maga- 
zine SCHOOL SHOP, this fascinating, factual booklet will 


be of tremendous help in showing in human terms the 
value of industrial education to counselors, students, ad- 
ministrators, board of education members, and laymen. 


Single copies 25c; 2-9 copies, 10 percent discount, 10-99 copies, 
25 percent discount; 100 or more copies, 33% percent discount. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER TODAY 


Prakken Publications 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Please send me copies of “From School to Career.” 
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